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MONTEZUMA.* 


I  am  sitting  under  the  shade  of  four 
time-scarred  cypress  trees,  whose  aggre- 
gate circumference  exceeds  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet.  What  thoughts  crowd 
the  mind  as  I  see  the  kisses  of  the  morn- 
ing light  resting  on  their  feathery  leaved 
drapery,  as  it  bursts  fresh  and  green 
amid  festoons  of  hanging  mosses  grown 
grey  and  bronze  with  the  lapse  of  ages. 

Beneath  the  shadows  of  these  same 
trees,  more  than  three  hundred  and  seven- 
ty years  ago,  sat  Montezuma  the  Aztec 
monarch.  The  music  of  bubbling  waters 
as  they  gushed  from  the  porphyritic  rocks 
of  the  royal  hill,  and  sighed  at  his  feet  in 
the  beating  waves  of  Tezcuco,  left  sweet 
lingering  sounds  on  his  ear.  "The  myr- 
tle, mingling  its  dark,  glossy  leaves  with 
the  red  berries  and  delicate  foliage  of  the 
pepper  tree,"  and  other  enchanting  beau- 
ties of  smiling  nature  gladdened  his  eye, 
while  the  delicious  fragrance  of  honey- 
suckle bowers  and  flowery  islands,  rock- 

*  This  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Montezuma, 
was  written  at  the  castle  of  Chapultepec,  and  in- 
scribed by  the  author  to  the  Honorable  and 
Learned  Ignacio  M.  Altamirano. 

This  distinguished  gentleman  is  an  Indian  of 
pure  Aztec  stock,  educated,  eminent  and  influ- 
ential. He  was  for  some  years  one  of  the  lead- 
ing minds  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  National  Congress,  where  his  ability  as  a 
statesman  and  his  power  as  an  orator  were 
acknowledged.  He  is  now  the  second  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 
and  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Mexico. 
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ing  on  the  fair  bosom   of  the   lake,  was 
wafted  to  the  lordly  king. 

Here  it  was,  as,  hand  in  hand,  and 
heart  bound  to  heart,  that  he  told  again 
the  tale  of  love  to  his  beloved,  and  lov- 
ing wife,  as  together  they  reviewed  the 
innocent  days  of  his  boyhood,  and  once 
more  remembered  the  enchanting  smiles 
and  tender  expressions  of  her  sweet  girl- 
hood. Here  it  was,  amid  the  cares  of 
mature  age,  with  honors  like  forest  leaves . 
strewn  round  him,  that  the  warrior  chief 
had  his  day-dreams  of  the  coming  white 
man  of  whom  the  oracles  for  centuries 
had  spoken.  And,  with  thoughts  of  him 
who  should  come  from  beyond  the  seas, 
future  events,  with  a  train  of  evils,  cast 
their  shadows  around,  more  darkly  than 
the  moss-covered  boughs  overhanging 
his  devoted  head. 

Amid  surroundings  of  luxury  and  power 
— the  will-o-th'-wisp  of  man's  earthly 
peace  and  glory — the  lispings  of  love 
were  silenced  by  the  foreshadowings  ot 
approaching  events,  beneath  whose 
weight  the  once  fearless  monarch  bowed 
as  a  broken  reed  in  the  rude  blasts  of  the 
ocean-bred  tempest.  Hope  died  at  its 
birth,  and  his  unnerved  hand  trembled  as 
it  lifted  to  his  thirsting  lips  a  cooling 
draught  in  whose  sparkling  waters  his 
fever-wrought  mind  saw  a  tinge  of  blood, 
to  him  a  dark  omen  of  ruin,  woe  and 
death ! 

Montezuma!      At    the   sound    of   thy 

name   the  proud  lords  of  Tezcuco   and 

I  Tlacopan    bowed   in  humble   reverence 
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and  worshiped  at  the  shrine  of  thy  glory. 
Holding  life  and  death  at  thy  command; 
among  thy  vassal  slaves  supreme,  who 
was  it  that  made  thee,  haughty  Indian 
chief,  to  pale  and  quake  like  an  aspen 
leaf,  to  shrink  and  cower  under  the 
shackles  of  the  mind?  Royal  prince, 
descendant  of  Israel,  with  many  tongued 
adulation  like  the  voice  of  waters  sound- 
ing in  thine  ear;  with  the  soft  pleadings 
of  love  ever  attuned  to  the  song  of  ease 
and  rest;  with  the  joyous  music  of  the 
chirping  birds,  mingling  with  the  gentle 
sighings  of  the  winds  as  they  touched  the 
swaying  boughs  of  the  mo^ss  clad  groves, 
why  couldst  not  thou,  standing  on  the 
consecrated  ground,  where  reposed  the 
ashes  of  thy  fathers,  stay  the  wild  throbs 
and  beating  anguish  of  a  heavy,  fainting 
heart! 

The  eye  of  Jehovah  was  upon  thee — 
and  fate,  with  an  unfaltering  hand,  was 
engraving  on  thy  innermost  parts  thy 
approaching  end.  It  forebode  sorrow, 
tears  and  death!  The  cry  of  Nephite 
martyred  prophets,  whose  souls  thy  an- 
cestors sent  to  dwell  under  the  altar  of 
God,  was  being  heard,  and  the  answer 
told  thy  doom,  proud  Lamanite  king,  and 
that  of  millions  of  thy  people.  As  the 
shackles  of  Cortez  bound  thy  limbs, 
Montezuma,  so  galling  chains  forged  by 
the  "Mother  of  Harlots,"  have  fettered 
for  nearly  four  hundred  years  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  thy  children  and  people. 
Hated,  persecuted,  enslaved  and  killed! 
Truly  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  have 
been  visited  on  the  heads  of  the  chil- 
dren ! 

Poor  departed  Montezuma!  It  was 
the  invisible  handwriting  on  the  walls  of 
thy  palaces,  the  dark,  flitting,  evasive, 
shadowy  lines  of  destiny  ever  crossing 
the  winding  avenues  of  thy  spacious 
parks  and  floating  gardens;  the  gloom 
that  hung  like  the  pall  of  death,  and 
bathed  in  burning  tears  the  twining  vines 
and  weeping  mosses  of  thy  stately  cy- 
press groves,  and  not  the  coming  of  the 
Spanish  conqueror,  that  made  thy  heart 
sick  and  thy  soul  to   faint.     Until  God 


laid  his  hand  upon  thee,  thou  wast  not  a 
craven  coward.  But  when  unrest  hung 
like  a  hideous  dream  over  thy  feverish, 
fitful  sleep,  and  in  thy  wakeful  hours  the 
throbbing  heart  was  ever  heaving  to  thy 
parched  and  trembling  tongue,  wails  of 
bitter  anguish  to  be  echoed  back  to  thee, 
by  the  morning  and  evening  breezes ; 
when  food,  like  an  envious  rock  lay  cold 
and  heavy  on  thy  dyspeptic  smitten 
stomach  ;  when  chocolate  seemed  turned 
to  blood,  and  the  sparkling  waters  ot 
Chapultepec  to  gall;  when  the  sighings 
of  love  sounded  like  the  songs  of  a  siren, 
and  the  enfoldings  of  affection  felt  like 
the  sting  of  a  viper — how  couldst  thou  be 
a  man,  much  less  a  monarch  ? 

The  stone  thrown  by  the  hand  of  an 
ungrateful  friend  was  to  thee,  the  kindest 
cut  of  all,  for,  beneath  its  crushing  weight 
thy  faltering  knees  gave  way,  and  thy 
proud  heart  did  break.  Thy  spirit  at 
last,  through  the  mercy  of  Christ,  passed 
from  thy  pain  racked  body  and  was  made 
free,  alike  from  the  thraldom  of  Aztec 
gods,  sacrificial  stones,  Catholic  images, 
burning  tapers,  priests  and  confession- 
als! 

Thou  art  neither  bound  by  idols,  nor 
by  a  Christianity  which  offers  the  olive 
branch  and  religion  with  one  hand,  and 
the  sword  and  death  with  the  other.  It 
matters  not  whether  thy  ashes  rest  be- 
neath the  cypress  groves  of  Chapultepec, 
or  are  mingled  with  the  dust  of  the  once 
proud  capital  whose  palaces,  parks  and 
gardens  all  marked  thy  fleeting  greatness, 
as  monuments  of  fading  earthly  glory; 
thy  spirit  is  beyond  the  reach  of  living 
man's  false  promises,  his  thirst  for  gold, 
or  the  sting  of  his  treacherous  ambition. 
Through  the  kindness  of  others,  may 
you  learn  there  what  you  never  knew 
here :  the  tender  mercy  and  infinite  love 
of  a  risen  Redeemer. 


In  conversation  humor  is  more   than 
wit;  easiness  more  than  knowledge. 

Truth  and  reason  constitute  that  in- 
tellectual gold  that  defies  destruction. 


HOW  PLANTS  GROW. 
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HOW 

If  we  remove  the  covering  from  a  pea, 
acorn  or  bean,  we  will  be  able  to  sepa- 
rate it  into  two  parts ;  but  these  are  united 
at  one  point,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
bean,  which  affords  a  good  illustration, 
we  will  find  on  the  edge  where  the  eye  is 
located,  or  where  its  little  stalk  was  sepa- 
rated from  it,  a  little  rootlet;  and  on  this, 
what  seems  to  be  a  small  stem  with  very 
minute  leaves.  These  parts  can  be  very 
readily  seen  when  the  seed  just  begins  to 
sprout  in  early  spring,  although  they  are 
plain  enough  before,  in  the  examples 
given  above. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked:  What 
are  those  halves  of  the  seed  attached  to 
the  rootlet  with  the  semblance  of  a  little 
stem  between  them?  They  are  the  first 
pair  of  leaves  of  the  plantlet,  and  some- 
times, as  in  the  squash,  they  rise  above 
the  ground  after  planting,  turn  green,  and 
become  the  first  pair  of  leaves  of  the 
little  plant.  But  they  are  different  in 
shape  from  the  other  leaves,  and  much 
thicker,  and  this  is  because  they  have 
been  crammed  with  starch  and  other 
matter  needed  by  the  plant,  to  give  it  a 
start  when  it  begins  to  grow,  until  it  is 
able  to  take  care  of  itself. 

When  the  seed  is  put  in  the  ground, 
the  temperature  must  be  considerably 
above  the  freezing  point,  otherwise  no 
proper  change  can  take  place  in  the  seed, 
whereby  nourishment  is  produced  for  the 
plant  just  about  to  begin  to  grow.  The 
seed  must  also  be  put  in  soil  loose  enough 
to  allow  the  access  of  air,  as  its  oxygen 
is  necessary  to  produce  the  chemical 
changes.  And  lastly  it  must  have  water. 
The  last  two  requisites,  oxygen  and 
water,  are  taken  into  the  seed  through 
the  pores,  and  by  the  influence  of  heat  a 
chemical  change  takes  place.  Besides 
the  starch,  already  mentioned,  there  is 
contained  in  the  seed  a  substance  that 
contains  the  element  nitrogen,  and  it  is 
this  that  is  first  changed  by  putrefaction 
into   diastase,  which   acts   as  a  ferment, 


,  .. —  „  — , 

like  yeast,  and  by  its  mere  presence  it 
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changes  the  starch  into  sugar,  and  this 
latter  readily  dissolves  in  the  water  and 
can  then  be  carried  into  any  part  of  the 
plant.  This  is  not  the  case  with  starch, 
as  it  will  not  dissolve,  and  hence  cannot 
be  carried  by  the  water  wherever  needed. 
Hence  we  see  the  need  for  the  transfor- 
mation. If  acorns,  or  any  kind  of  seeds, 
be  gathered  in  the  spring,  as  they  begin 
to  sprout,  it  will  be  noticed  that  they  are 
much  sweeter  than  usual,  and  from  the 
above  we  see  the  reason  at  once. 

The  rootlet  is  first  seen  after  the  cov- 
erings of  the  seed  are  broken,  protruding 
itself  from  the  seed  and  extending  down- 
ward, to  become  in  time  the  root.  Then 
the  little  stem  is  seen  shooting  above, 
sometimes  with  the  bulky  and  distorted 
seed  leaves  forming  the  first  pair  above 
ground,  then  others  begin  to  unfold,  one 
after  the  other,  and  in  this  way  the  stem 
is  developed,  sometimes  branching,  when 
buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  unfold  as 
in  the  parent  stem,  and  sometimes  not, 
when  these  buds  either  do  not  exist  or 
lie  dormant.  After  the  rootlet  has  begun 
to  divide  and  subdivide,  and  the  first  few 
leaves  are  exposed  to  the  air,  the  plant  is 
capable  of  taking  care  of  itself;  but  this 
beginning  it  could  not  make  without  the 
assistance  of  the  little  store  of  food  put 
up  for  its  use  in  the  seed. 

The  main  root  begins  to  increase  in 
size,  and  acquires  a  covering  correspond- 
ing to  the  bark  on  the  stem,  and  this  will 
not  allow  water  to  pass  through  it;  but 
while  this  is  going  on,  the  threadlike 
fibres  of  the  root  are  shooting  in  every 
direction,  making  their  way  through  the 
hard  soil  by  means  of  a  little  cap  of  hard- 
ened cells  covering  their  extremities  and 
protecting  their  tender  growing  points, 
and  on  these  fibres  are  found  little  pro- 
jections, which  can  be  seen  only  with  the 
aid  of  a  magnifying  power.  It  is  by 
means  of  these  fine  fibres,  and  their  little 
protuberances  that  the  plant  absorbs 
moisture  into  its  system. 


loisiuie  lino  us  sysiein. 
The  root  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
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holding  the  plant  in  position,  and  in  order 
to  accomplish  this,  it  extends  not  only 
downward  but  also  horizontally,  and  thus 
gains  a  firm  foothold ;  and  in  some  plants 
that  grow  on  the  branches  of  trees,  they 
have  no  other  use,  but,  by  twining  around 
the  limbs,  to  maintain  it  in  position.  An- 
other use  of  the  root  is  to  absorb  mois- 
ture from  the  soil,  and  carry  it  up  into 
the  system  of  the  plant,  where  a  part 
of  it  is  used  to  build  up  the  tissues,  and 
another  part  simply  to  carry  up  mineral 
matter  that  has  been  dissolved  by  it  out 
of  the  soil,  to  the  leaves  where  it  is 
evaporated  and  gives  room  for  more  to 
come  from  below. 

When  the  leaves  fall  off"  in  autumn  the 
plant  ceases  to  grow,  and  the  sap  made 
in  the  leaf  during  the  summer  begins  to 
flow  downward  toward  the  root,  where 
that  portion  not  used  on  the  way  down  is 
now  deposited,  and  waits  until  the  warm 
sun  of  the  following  spring  sets  every- 
thing in  motion,  and  the  circulation  of 
fluids  toward  the  budding  leaves  com- 
mences again.  The  water  absorbed 
through  the  roots  takes  along  with  it  the 
rich  sap  deposited  there  the  fall  before, 
and  carries  it  up  to  the  leaves.  While 
traveling  thither  it  finds  its  way  between 
the  bark  and  wood,  and  thus  loosens 
them,  as  all  know  who  have  made  whis- 
tles from  the  Cottonwood  tree  of  our 
mountains. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  water  can  be 
drawn  in  this  way  up  to  the  topmost 
branch  of  the  highest  tree,  while  the  ten- 
dency of  the  force  of  gravity  is  to  draw 
all  bodies  downwards.  It  is  owing,  how- 
ever, to  a  force  called  capillary  attraction, 
of  which  we  have  common  illustrations — 
when  we  place  the  end  of  a  towel  in 
water,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  water 
is  drawn  much  above  its  level  in  the 
basin;  or  in  the  wick  of  an  oil  lamp, 
the  liquid  flows  up  constantly  to  the 
flame  which  carries  it  away,  and  gives 
room  for  more  to  come  from  below.  So 
it  is  with  the  crude  sap  carried  up  through 
the  stem  of  the  tree,  until  it  reaches  the 
leaves,  where  the  water  is  separated  and 


gives  room  for  more,  thus  keeping  up 
the  constant  flow,  until  the  leaves  fall  off, 
when  evaporation  ceases,  and  hence  the 
flow  ceases  until  the  re-appearnce  of  the 
leaves  in  the  following  spring. 

If  we  examine  the  surface  of  a  leaf 
with  a  microscope,  we  shall  find  upon  it 
a  large  number  of  small  openings,  and 
these  are  so  constructed  that  when  the 
atmosphere  is  moist  they  are  wide  open, 
but  when  dry  they  are  almost  wholly 
closed.  It  is  through  these  pores  that 
the  water  brought  up  from  the  soil  below 
is  exhaled  into  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, more  or  less  as  the  pores  are  open 
or  closed. 

The  crude  sap  thus  becomes  more 
dense  by  reason  of  this  evaporation,  and 
at  the  same  time  certain  chemical  changes 
go  on  in  the  leaf  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  sunlight.  The  crude  mate- 
rial thus  carried  up  from  the  root  can  not 
be  used  by  the  plant;  it  must  first  go 
into  the  leaf,  which  is  the  laboratory  of 
the  plant,  in  which  all  the  various  sub- 
stances that  are  peculiar  to  the  plant  are 
manufactured  and  made  ready  for  use. 
The  little  mouths  on  the  leaves  are  in- 
tended not  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
haling moisture,  but  also  as  a  breathing 
apparatus,  just  like  lungs  in  animals. 
But  the  kind  of  air  which  they  take  in  is 
the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  at- 
mosphere in  very  small  quantity.  This 
gas  is  composed  of  two  elements,  carbon 
and  oxygen,  so  strongly  united  that  it  re- 
quires the  most  powerful  agents  to  sepa- 
rate them.  Yet  this  is  done  in  the  leaf, 
under  the  sunlight,  apparently  without 
any  difficulty;  the  carbon  is  retained  to 
build  up  the  plant,  while  the  oxygen  is 
returned  to  the  air  again. 

This  is  not  the  only  change  that  takes 
place,  but  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
others,  different  in  the  various  species  of 
plants,  but  the  final  result  is  that  the 
crude  sap  is  much  thicker  than  it  was 
when  it  first  came  up,  and  contains  a 
number  of  new  chemical  compounds,  all 
in  such  a  form  that  they  can  be  readily 
used  by  the  plant  to  build  up  its  variou 
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tissues,  and  make  different  kinds  of  de- 
posits in  them.  This  fluid,  now  called 
the  elaborated  sap,  commences  its  return 
downward,  making  deposits  at  the  base 
of  every  leaf  and  bud,  for  its  support, 
also  adding  new  wood  bundles  to  the 
outside  of  the  tree,  making  a  new  ring  of 
wood  every  year,  while  another  portion 
is  sent  out  to  the  bark  to  increase  it  in 
thickness,  and  in  short,  wherever  it  may 
be  needed,  while  the  remainder  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  root  in  the  fall,  and  there 
remains  until  the  next  spring. 

The  animal  inhales  the  air  into  his 
lungs  for  the  sake  of  the  oxygen  it  con- 
tains, and  returns  to  the  air  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  poisonous,  and  would  in 
time  cause  death  by  its  accumulation, 
were  it  not  that  plants  breathe  this  same 
air,  so  poisonous  to  the  animal,  and  re- 
turn in  its  stead  the  pure,  life-giving  oxy- 
gen.    Thus  we  see  plainly  how  the  air  is 


purified,  and  how  plants  and  animals  are 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other  for  the 
atmosphere  which  they  breathe. 

The  root  is  considered  by  many  as  the 
chief  organ  of  nutrition,  but  we  see  that 
the  leaf  performs  fully  as  important  a 
part.  If  a  piece  of  wood  be  roasted,  out 
of  contact  with  the  air,  there  will  be  left 
its  whole  body  still,  but  now  become 
much  lighter,as  the  water  taken  in  through 
the  root  and  the  pores  of  the  leaf  has 
been  removed  by  the  heat.  Now,  all 
this  carbon,  or  charcoal,  left  behind  was 
taken  from  the  air  through  the  leaf.  Next, 
if  we  burn  the  roasted  wood,  or  charcoal, 
nearly  all  will  unite  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  to  form  carbonic  acid,  ready  again 
to  be  used  in  building  up  another  plant. 
The  ashes  that  remain  are  the  mineral 
portion  of  the  plant,  and  this  was  ab- 
sorbed along  with  the  water  from  the 
soil  through  the  root.  Quebec. 
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It  is  a  somewhat  strange  characteristic 
of  human  nature,  that  when  kinsmen 
quarrel  and  refuse  to  be  reconciled  they 
become  the  most  bitter,  the  most  unre- 
lenting enemies.  This  is  not  only  the 
case  with  individuals  and  families  in  pri- 
vate life,  but  frequently  is  the  same  with 
kindred  races.  No  peoples  have  shown 
greater  vindictiveness  towards  each  other 
than  those  claiming  a  common  ancestry, 
reverencing  as  their  forefathers  the  same 
historic  heroes,  and  each  looking  back 
along  the  record  of  the  distant  past  with 
like  feelings  of  pride  and  veneration. 
Never  had  this  bitter  feeling  a  more  re- 
markable manifestation  than  that  given 
in  the  annals  of  the  Nephites  and  La- 
manites.  The  sole  owners  of  half  the 
world,  they  quarrelled  and  separated 
when  unitedly  they  numbered  but  a  score 
or  two  of  souls,  and  before  their  numbers 
had  grown  to  many  hundreds  they  were 
engaged  in  actual  warfare.  This  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  fault  of  the 


Nephites,  for  soon  after  the  separation  of 
the  two  families  they  gave  up  their  homes 
and  took  their  lonely  march  to  an  im- 
mense distance  northward;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  whole  continent  was  open 
to  them,  the  Lamanites  were  content  only 
in  following  up  and  harrassing  their 
brethren,  who,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  had 
removed  so  far  from  them.  Even  so 
early  in  the  history  of  the  two  races,  the 
Nephites  had  made  many  attempts  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation;  while  Ja- 
cob, the  son  of  Lehi,  was  yet  alive,  many 
means  were  devised  to  reclaim  the  La- 
manites and  restore  them  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  but  all  in  vain;  they  de- 
lighted in  wars  and  bloodshed,  and  had 
an  eternal,  abiding  hatred  against  their 
Nephite  brethren.  Nor  were  these  efforts 
slackened  in  the  days  of  Enos,  the  son 
of  Jacob.  The  Nephites,  inspired  by 
the  love  begotten  of  obedience  to  heav- 
enly principles,  sought  diligently  to  re- 
store the  Lamanites  unto  the  true  faith  in 
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God,  but  without  success;  the  hatred  of 
the  latter  was  fixed,  and  they  swore  in 
their  wrath  that  if  it  were  possible  they 
would  destroy  the  Nephites,  and  their 
records  also,  that  they  might  no  longer 
be  compelled  to  listen  to  their  warnings, 
or  be  tormented  by  their  appeals  for 
reconciliation. 

The  picture  that  Enos  draws  of  the 
degradation  into  which  the  Lamanites  had 
fallen  at  this  early  day  is  a  very  pitiable 
one.  He  says:  "They  were  led  by  their 
evil  nature  that  they  became  wild  and 
ferocious,  and  a  bloodthirsty  people,  full 
of  idolatry  and  filthiness,  feeding  upon 
beasts  of  prey,  dwelling  in  tents,  and 
wandering  about  in  the  wilderness  with  a 
short  skin  girdle  about  their  loins,  and 
their  heads  shaven ;  and  their  skill  was 
in  the  bow,  and  in  the  cimeter,  and  the 
axe.  And  many  of  them  did  eat  nothing 
save  it  was  raw  meat." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Nephites  at 
this  time  were  a  rural,  pastoral  people, 
rich  in  grain  and  fruits,  flocks  and  herds. 
They  were  industrious  in  their  habits, 
law-abiding,  and  committing  but  few  se- 
rious offences.  They  observed  the  law 
of  Moses,  but  were  lacking  in  faith,  hard 
to  understand  Gospel  principles,  way- 
ward and  stiff-necked.  The  terrors  of 
the  word  had  to  be  sounded  in  their  un- 
willing ears  more  often  than  the  gentler 
strains  of  gospel  invitation.  Again  we 
use  the  words  of  Enos:  "There  was 
nothing  save  it  was  exceeding  harshness, 
preaching  and  prophesying  of  wars,  and 
contentions,  and  destructions,  and  con- 
tinually reminding  them  of  death  and  the 
duration  of  eternity,  and  the  judgments 
and  the  power  of  God;  and  all  these 
things  stirring  them  up  continually,  to 
keep  them  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  I 
say  there  was  nothing  short  of  these 
things,  and  exceeding  great  plainness  of 
speech,  would  keep  them  from  going 
speedily  to  destruction."  Such  were  the 
people,  now  for  the  man. 

Enos,  if  not  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
age  amongst  his  people,  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  zealous 


servants  of  the  Lord  who  ministered  and 
prophesied  to  the  early  Nephites.  The 
son  of  Jacob,  the  priest  and  historian  of  the 
colony,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  these 
sacred  offices,  and  appears  to  have  in- 
herited his  faith,  gentleness  and  devotion. 
Of  his  personal  life  we  have  no  particu- 
lars, but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a  very 
aged  man  at  the  time  of  his  departure 
from  the  scenes  of  mortality.  His  father, 
Jacob,  was  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  born 
to  Lehi  in  the  Asiatic  wilderness,  be- 
tween the  years  600  and  590  before 
Christ;  let  us  place  the  event  about  594 
B.  C.  Enos,  in  the  closing  of  his  record, 
states  that  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
years  had  passed  since  Lehi  left  Jerusa- 
lem. Supposing  Enos  was  born  when 
Jacob  was  thirty  years  old,  it  would  make 
his  age  one  hundred  and  forty-three  years 
at  the  date  of  his  writing.  But  we  have 
no  direct  statement  either  of  his  birth  or 
the  exact  time  of  his  death ;  all  we  know 
is  that  when  he  left  this  earth  he  gave 
the  records  and  the  sacred  things  asso- 
ciated therewith  into  the  hands  of  his 
son  Jarom. 

One  incident  is  recorded  of  Enos'  life 
which  affords  a  deep  insight  into  the 
purity  and  strength  of  his  uncorrupted 
character.  On  one  occasion  when  he 
went  into  the  forest  to  hunt,  his  whole 
soul  was  completely  filled  with  the  prophe- 
cies and  teachings  of  his  devout  father, 
and  he  greatly  hungered  for  more  light 
and  intelligence  regarding  eternal  things. 
In  this  fitting  frame  of  mind,  environed 
by  the  vast  solitude  of  the  forest,  he 
bowed  down  before  the  Lord  and  in  sup- 
plications long  and  fervent  he  sought 
His  face.  All  day  long  he  raised  his 
voice  to  heaven,  and  when  the  night  came 
he  did  not  cease.  His  steadfast  faith 
and  godly  yearnings  prevailed.  There 
came  a  heavenly  voice  of  comfort  to  his 
heart,  saying: 

"  Enos,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  thou 
shalt  be  blessed." 

"  Lord,  how  is  it  done  ?  "  he  anxiously 
asked. 
The  answer  came:  "Because  of  thy 
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faith  in  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  never  be- 
fore heard  nor  seen.  And  many  years 
pass  away  before  He  shall  manifest  Him- 
self in  the  flesh;  wherefore,  go  to,  thy 
faith  hath  made  thee  whole." 

Enos  continued  struggling  with  the 
Lord  for  promises  from  Him  who  cannot 
lie,  in  behalf  of  both  the  Nephites  and 
the  Lamanites,  and  received  many  pre- 
cious assurances  of  things  yet  to  be; 
amongst  others,  that  the  Lord  would  pre- 
serve the  holy  records  and   bring  them 


forth  unto  the  Lamanites  in  His  own  due 
time.  Of  these  things  Enos  gladly  testi- 
fied to  the  people,  going  about  in  their 
midst  prophesying  of  the  mighty  events 
yet  in  the  womb  of  time,  and  bearing 
record  of  that  which  he  had  both  seen 
and  heard. 

Truly  it  may  be  said  of  Enos  that  "  he 
saw  our  day  and  was  glad."  R. 


Ambition  breaks  the  ties  of  blood  and 
forgets  the  obligations  of  gratitude. 
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We  have  been  pleased  with  "  Bits  of 
Travel,"  by  De  Vallibus,  and  in  order  to 
induce  some  of  our  southern  friends  to 
add  a  few  items  to  our  limited  knowledge 
of  the  geography  and  scenes  of  Utah, 
we  are  led  to  attempt  a  description  of 
some  of  nature's  formations  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  our  Territory. 

Our  caption  may  be  a  very  simple  and 
unattractive  one,  but  to  many  who  have 
never  been  there,  who  have  never  drank 
from  the  crystal  water  where  it  rises  in 
its  primitive  purity  from  the  crevices  of 
the  Wasatch ;  who  have  never,  beneath 
the  flutter  of  the  aspen  leaves,  heard  the 
wierd  songs  of  the  mountain  birds,  and 
held  their  breath  lest  they  should  disturb 
the  oppressive  silence ;  who  have  never, 
to  come  down  to  solid  facts,  been  tempted 
to  utter  unchristian  sentiments  at  a  yoke 
of  wild  oxen,  or  a  stupid  mule,  or  been 
compelled  to  climb  the  hills  among  un- 
derwood and  briers  to  find  their  lost 
horses,  or  cattle,  it  may  be  quite  novel. 

Of  all  the  beautiful  mountain  scenes  in 
Northern  Utah,  there  can  be  none  more 
pleasing  and  picturesque  than  the  view 
from  "Monte  Christo."  This  compara- 
tively unknown  place  is  situated  about 
one  long  day's  journey  northeast  of  Og- 
den  City.  Passing  through  Ogden  Canon 
easterly  twelve  miles,  over  a  road  not 
celebrated  in  song,  but  nevertheless  lo- 
cally known  as  far  from  smooth,  the  trav- 


eler finds  himself  in  Ogden  valley.  This 
valley  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  one  of 
the  main  ranges  of  the  Wasatch  moun- 
tains, upon  the  highest  peaks  of  which 
snow  is  master  the  year  round.  Smaller 
mountains,  or  hills,  surround  the  other 
sides,  forming  of  the  valley  a  basin  about 
ten  miles  in  diameter.  These  hills  are 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass, 
upon  which  hundreds  of  milch  cows  find 
means  of  subsistence.  Sarviceberry  and 
chokecherry  bushes  grow  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  in  the  spring  time,  when  they 
are  in  bloom,  the  hills  are  made  white  by 
their  blossoms.  In  this  beautiful  little 
valley  two  flourishing  settlements  nestle, 
each  by  its  own  stream,  one  with  about  a 
thousand  inhabitants,  on  the  south,  and 
the  other  on  the  north  side,  with  a  much 
smaller  number  of  people.  The  fresh, 
pure  mountain  air,  with  the  green  mead- 
ows, fertile  fields  and  the  wierd,  primi- 
tive surroundings,  makes  it  a  healthy  and 
beautiful  summer  resort. 

Passing  from  Huntsville  eastward  over 
as  rough  a  road  as  civilization  can  boast 
of,  we  come  to  a  point  where  a  small 
stream,  known  as  Beaver  Creek,  empties 
into  the  Ogden  River.  It  receives  its 
name  from  a  large  dam  that  the  ingenious 
beavers  have  built  across  the  stream  far- 
ther up  the  canon.  It  rises  near  the 
summit  of  the  mountains,  flows  in  a 
southerly  direction  many  miles,  and  emp- 
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ties  into  the  Ogden  at  this  point.     The 
source  of  the  Ogden  River  is  east  from 
here,  we  cannot  state  exactly  how  far, 
but  it  is,  no  doubt,  many  miles  distant  up 
the  canon,  where,  perhaps,  white  man  has 
not  yet  disturbed  the  solitude  of  nature. 
Leaving  this  dashing  river,  which  has 
contributed  gratuitous  music  to  us  ever 
since  we  left  Ogden  City,  we  pass  in  a 
northerly  direction   up  the  more   placid 
Beaver,  until  we  reach  a  point  known  as 
the  "Forks  of  the  Road;"  here  we  leave 
the  main  road,  leading  to  Bear  Lake,  and 
pass  to  the  northeast  up  a  ravine,  which, 
like  some  people's  stories,  seems  to  have 
no  end.     After  considerable  hard  climb- 
ing, and  thirsting  for  something  to  drink, 
the  summit  of  "Dry  Bread"  is  reached. 
This   hill   received    its   euphonious   and 
suggestive  name  from  a  number  of  work- 
men who  were  compelled,  on  account  of 
the   shortsightedness  of  their  employer, 
it  is  said,  to  live  on  dry  bread  for  a  num- 
ber of  days,  while   engaged   in   making 
the  road.     Passing  along   "  Dry   Bread 
Hollow  "  some  three  miles  eastward,  over 
a  pleasant  road,  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain which   has   formed  our   subject    is 
reached. 

We  undertake  the  ascent,  which  is 
difficult  and  tiring,  but  when  the  top  of 
"Monte  Christo"  is  attained  we  are  re- 
warded for  our  toil ;  the  grandest  scenes 
are  laid  out  to  view  on  every  side.  No 
barking  of  dogs,  no  lowing  of  cattle,  no 
cries  of  children,  no  sounds  of  industry; 
nothing  save  the  murmur  of  a  distant 
stream  as  it  ripples  on  its  course  in  a 
near  ravine,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves 
under  the  sighing  wind,  and  the  occa- 
sional crack  of  the  whip  of  some  lumber 
hauler,  as  he  urges  his  overburdened 
animals  to  reach  the  summit,  disturbs  the 
solitude  of  this  monarch  of  the  hills.  In 
the  far  west,  over  the  hills  and  mountains, 
can  be  seen  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  like  a 
distant  mirror  in  which  are  reflected  the 
level  beams  of  the  sinking  sun  like  colored 
paths  of  beauty,  in  the  intricacies  of  which 
the  eye  delights  to  lose  itself,  and  imagi- 
nation pictures  them   the  paths  to  yet 


wilder  scenes  of  sylvan  solitude.  In  the 
east,  hill  upon  hill  arises,  until  at  length 
the  vision  rests  upon  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
tant valley  of  Bear  Lake.  On  the  south, 
a  semi-circle  of  snow-clad  points  of  the 
Wasatch  raise  their  gilded  peaks  above 
the  surrounding  hill  tops,  forming  a  frame 
of  gold  to  enclose  the  delightful  picture. 
Some  distance  to  the  northwest,  though 
nothing  save  hills  and  ravines  clad  with 
darkened  pines  can  be  seen  to  mark  its 
course,is  Blacksmith's  Fork.  This  stream, 
known  for  the  crystal  clearness  of  its 
water  and  the  beauty  of  its  little  water- 
falls, as  well  as  the  pleasure  it  affords 
sportsmen  in  its  myriads  of  mountain 
trout,  rises  not  far  from  here,  and  flows 
in  anorthwesterlydirection  through  Cache 
valley,  and  finally  empties  into  Bear 
River. 

The  scene  from  this  mountain  is  alto- 
gether one  of  imposing  grandeur  and  of 
wild  picturesqueness,  sufficient  in  them- 
selves to  call  up  the  poetic  muse  in  the 
breast  of  a  stoic,  and  to  excuse  our  en- 
raptured friend,  who  began  as  follows: 

' '  Mother  of  hills !     O  mount  forlorn ! 
The  fairest  scenes  thy  feet  adorn ; 
Here  'neath  the  pines,  where  sounds  of  mirth 
By  fragrant  winds  are  given  birth; 
How  sweet  for  men  of  toil  to  rest 
By  friendship's  loving  arms  caressed." 

We  didn't  stop  to  hear  the  remainder, 
though  it  must  have  been  very  interest- 
ing, for  we  were  hungry  and  realized 
that  as  "obedience  is  better  than  sacri- 
fice," so  is  bread  and  butter  better  than 
questionable  poetry  on  an  empty  stomach 
at  the  summit  of  Monte  Christo. 

The  road  over  the  mountain  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  lumber  from 
the  surrounding  pine  groves.  At  one 
time  as  many  as  three  steam  saw  mills 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber, and  thousands  of  feet  have  been 
hauled  to  the  near  settlements  and  to  Og- 
den for  domestic  building  purposes.  A 
fire  in  these  mountains  last  fall  destroyed 
much  of  the  timber. 

Edward  H.  Anderson. 
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"  Send  Harper's  Bazar  to  every  Utah 
wife,  and  in  a  few  years  the  Mormon 
fabric  will  be  a  thing  of  the  forgotten 
past."  "  Turn  loose  sectarian  ministers 
upon  the  benighted  people,  and  open  the 
floodgates  of  Christian  civilization  upon 
them."  "Warp,  or  even  break,  the  sa- 
cred provisions  of  the  Constitution  to 
rob  them  of  a  portion  of  their  faith." 
"Disfranchise  their  voters,"  and  subject 
them  to  the  boundless  rapacity  of  petty- 
fogging  carpet-baggers,  who,  unable  to 
succeed  at  home,  hungrily  snap  at  the 
chance  of  increasing  many  fold  their  lank 
incomes  by  leaving  home  and  sacrificing 
the  association  of  friends  (which  I  ap- 
prehend is  not  painful  to  many  of  our 
Federal  officeholders)  for  two  or  three 
thousand  a  year.  Such  are  some  of  the 
proposed  methods  of  untieing  the  Mor- 
mon Gordian  Knot,  which,  according  to 
the  dictum  of  another  class  of  theorists, 
can  be  accomplished  now,  as  in  former 
times,  only  by  the  sword. 

If,  indeed,  our  peculiar  religion  gives 
the  good  people  of  the  world  as  much 
anxiety  as  they  profess ;  if  its  progress 
so  sensibly  adds  to  their  affright,  there 
are  many  reasons,  they  are  fully  capable 
of  understanding,  which  will  give  them 
continued  cause  for  apprehension.  Not 
considering,  or,  as  it  would  be  in  a  non- 
Mormon's  case,  rejecting  the  idea  that 
the  potent  arm  of  God  is  the  main  stay 
of  the  Latter-day  Saint  religion,  there 
are  many  causes  for  its  social  progress 
— causes  that  are  not  lethargic,  or  doubt- 
ful, but  that  are  aggressive,  rapid,  power- 
ful and  energetic — insuring  the  success 
and  domination  of  the  people  for  which 
they  act.  God  accomplishes  His  ends 
by  natural  means;  He  requires  the  peo- 
ple who  serve  Him  to  live  faithful  to  wise 
and  virtuous  laws,  and  thus  accomplishes 
His  purposes.  So,  outside  of  any  miracu- 
lous power  we  believe  Him  capable  of 
exerting  in  necessary  cases  for  the  devel- 
opment of  His  Church,  there  are  natural 
or  external  causes  for  the  progression  of 


Mormonism.  The  greatest  one  of  these, 
and  the  one  that  interweaves  itself  with 
most  of  the  others,  is  the  Mormon  belief 
in  revelation ;  claiming  that  our  leaders 
are  men  inspired  by  God,  and  that  the 
Supreme  Will  is  made  manifest  through 
them,  we  are  at  once  thrown  into  a  posi- 
tion where  to  refuse  to  obey  their  coun- 
sels would  be  to  pronounce  ourselves 
skeptical  of  the  very  foundation  of  our 
religion.  With  this  as  a  basis,  a  fabric 
of  religion  is  woven, and  a  powerful  priest- 
hood is  established. 

In  all  sectarian  churches,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  the  priests  are  men  who  have 
been  educated  for  the  ministry,  who  are 
salaried,  and  who  have  but  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  people,  and  form  a  small 
percentage  of  them;  but,  among  us, 
nearly  every  man  is  an  Elder,  or  a  Priest, 
or  a  Seventy,  or  a  member  of  some  other 
quorum  of  the  priesthood;  thus  the  rul- 
ing power  is  taken  to  the  homes  of  the 
people,  and  as  a  result,  authority  is  re- 
spected, cavilling  is  rarely  heard,  and  an 
attack  upon  one  part  of  the  structure  is 
felt  throughout  its  extent,  so  firmly  is  it 
spiked  and  bound  together. 

Women  are  incorporated  under  the 
priesthood,  hold  meetings,  have  authority 
vested  in  them,  set  useful  enterprises  on 
foot,  and  accomplish  desirable  results, 
and  instead  of  being  estranged  by  neg- 
lect are  more  zealous  by  the  exercise  of 
their  important  functions.  Having  thus 
provided  for  the  religious  education  of 
the  youth,  there  is  another  practice  of 
the  Mormon  Church  which  supplies  a 
numerous  progeny  for  the  mothers  to 
bring  up  faithful  followers  of  its  tenets. 

Population,  like  money,  even  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  augments  first  slowly, 
next  rapidly,  and  then  makes  such  won- 
derful strides  that  we  are  lost  in  mazes 
of  figures;  but  when  the  percentage  is 
multiplied  by  two,  as  that  of  population 
would  be  approximately  in  the  substitution 
of  polygamy  for  monogamy,  the  increase 
is  far  more  than  doubled.     By  this  means 
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it  would  not,  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces,require  many  generations  for  our  peo- 
ple to  become  much  more  formidably  nu- 
merous than  at  present ;  but,  in  addition,  it 
must  be  remembered  the  death  percentage 
is  very  small;  that  the  Babylonish  crime 
of  destroying  infant  life  is  unknown  among 
us,  and  that  there  is  never  a  time  but  that 
hundreds  of  devoted  and  indefatigable 
missionaries  are  abroad,  successfully  en- 
gaged in  making  converts.  The  recruits' 
that  come  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth  bring  along  with  them  a  knowledge 
of  the  customs  and  habits,  history  and 
geography,  and  so  on,  and  the  ways  of 
thinking  of  their  native  countries ;  many 
of  the  elder  immigrant  converts  are 
skilled  artisans  and  tradesmen. 

Mixing  these  apparently  heterogeneous 
masses  of  natives  and  foreigners  from 
every  clime,  the  result  of  the  compound 
must  be  a  people  broad  in  their  views  and 
free  from  traditional  error.  The  acknowl- 
edged brightness  and  the  simple  and 
hardy  tastes  of  the  whole  people,  their 
skill  in  almost  every  branch  of  labor,  the 
wonderful  resources  of  Utah,  and  the 
persistent  efforts  of  the  Mormon  political 
economists,  together  with  a  number  of 
years'  experience  in  this  direction,  have 
raised  this  people  almost  to  a  position  of 
commercial  independence.  If  we  exam- 
ine the  business  principles  taught  by  our 
leaders,  we  shall  see  that  we  are  enjoined 
to  support  local  industries,  to  embellish 
our  homes  with  our  own  products,  and  to 
buy  from  others  only  those  necessaries 
which  we  cannot  produce,  to  bind  our 
property  interests  so  closely  together  that 
we  cannot  financially  injure  a  friend  with- 
out impoverishing  ourselves;  and  thus  to 
the  common  ties  of  religion  adding  those 
of  property,  we  form  a  union  of  strength 
before  whose  invincible  power  it  would 
seem  all  things  must  succumb.  To  se- 
cure this  union  co-operation  is  recom- 
mended,and  very  generally  found  through- 
out the  Territory.  The  large  families 
form  extensive  and  numerous  connec- 
tions, and  so  to  the  mutual  bonds  of  re- 
ligion and  property  are  added  those  of 


kindred;  as  if  a  union  stronger,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  of  its  numbers  on  the 
earth  were  not  yet  riveted  firmly  enough, 
the  fusion  must  be  completed  by  present 
outrages,  the  remembrance  of  past  per- 
secution and  martyrdom — reasons  which, 
unaided  by  other  and  far  more  reasona- 
ble, if  not  more  potent  causes,  would 
unite  the  hearts  and  souls  of  almost  any 
community. 

Our  buoyant  faith  that  our  course  is 
onward  and  upward  makes  us  work  with 
a  readier  will;  it  is  a  great  incentive  to 
action  for  a  man  to  feel  confident  that  the 
end  he  seeks  can  be  reached  by  certain' 
labors;  and  a  wet  blanket  upon  one's 
energies  to  be  both  skeptical  of  the  end 
and  the  means  of  reaching  it.  Since 
every  Mormon  is,  by  the  nature  of  his 
professions,  ready  at  any  time  to  make 
whatever  sacrifices  his  ecclesiastical  su- 
periors may  require  of  him,  our  leaders 
are  seldom  at  a  loss  for  means  to  carry 
out  their  reasonable  plans.  The  widen- 
ing of  its  borders,  the  colonization  of 
new  regions,  and  a  struggle  for  empire 
are  not  ephemeral  ideas,  but  tangible 
plans,  steadily  and  successfully  pursued 
by  the  Church.  We  are  not  divided,  as 
most  of  the  Christian  sects,  into  debili- 
tating schisms,  incapable  of  agreeing 
among  themselves.  We  are  no  longer  a 
mere  corporal's  relief  of  impecunious 
outcasts,  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  law- 
less mobs  for  property,  and  even  life  it- 
self, but  number,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  devoted  souls,  with  cities 
and  villages  and  farms,  with  temples  and 
homes  of  comfort. 

One  of  the  primordial  agencies  in  the 
formation  of  human  character  is  "  sur- 
roundings " — that  is,  climate,  landscape, 
soil,  etc.;  this  explains  the  torpid  dispo- 
sition of  the  Mexican,  who  is  too  slothful 
to  develop  the  plenteous  resources  of 
his  country;  the  untamed  disposition  of 
the  ancient  sea  king,  who  was  as  bois- 
terous as  the  waves  on  which  he  was 
born  and  in  whose  depths  he  found  his 
grave;  the  effeminacy  and  voluptuous- 
ness of  Spain  and  Italy,  where  the  skies 
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breathing  eternal  summer  stir  up  the  la- 
tent passions;  the  ferocity  of  the  Saxon, 
whose  nature  was  as  rugged  as  the  jagged 
pine  hills  of  Norway;  and  tells  us  why 
the  cloud-enthroned  Swiss  have  never 
been  subjugated.  What,  then,  should  be 
the  character  of  our  youth,  born  where 
the  mountain  streams  leap  in  their  wild 
freedom  toward  the  valley  below,  where 
the  air  is  pure  and  the  sky  profound  and 
deep,  where  towering  precipices  and 
loftier  snow-capped  peaks  are  the  em- 
bodiment of  grandeur  and  freedom  ? 
The  child  reared  amidst  this  scenery  be- 
comes, imperceptibly  to  himself,  embued 
with  lofty  views  and  sentiments,  is  vigor- 
ous in  thought  and  hardy  in  action.  This 
natural  ruggedness  of  health  is  increased 
by  the  abstinence  of  the  majority  of  our 
youth  from  teas  and  tobaccos  and  liquors 
and  their  enfeebling  effects.  This  is  an- 
other external  element  of  Mormon  suc- 
cess and  an  encouraging  and  important 
one.  R.   W.   Young. 


Be  a  Man. — What  a  noble  thing  it  is 
to  be  man !  The  world  is  full  of  coun- 
terfeits. It  is  a  grand  thing  to  stand  up 
in  defence  of  truth  and  principle.  When 
persecution  comes  some  hide  their  faces 
until  the  storm  passes  by,  others  can  be 
bought  for  a  mess  of  pottage ;  from  all 


such  turn  away — do  not  run  away  when 
danger  threatens  to  overwhelm  you. 

Think  for  yourself,  read  books  and 
men's  faces.  Remember  the  eye  is  the 
window  of  the  soul;  use  your  eye  and 
hold  your  tongue,  when  men  court  favors. 
Select  some  calling  and  make  it  honor- 
able. When  you  have  espoused  a  cause 
which  you  are  sure  is  right,  maintain  it 
at  all  hazards.  Make  up  your  mind  to 
succeed  by  fair  means  and  good  will. 
Brush  the  difficulties  away  one  at  a  time. 
If  opposition  comes,  meet  it  manfully; 
if  success  crowns  your  efforts,  bear  it 
quietly.  Hasten  not  into  a  quarrel,  but 
when  you  are  compelled  to  accept  an  al- 
ternative, stand  up  and  show  yourself  a 
full-grown  man. 

Do  your  own  thinking.  Keep  your 
own  secrets.  Worship  no  man  for  his 
wealth  or  illustrious  lineage ;  fine  feathers 
do  not  always  make  fine  birds.  Do  not 
live  for  yourself  alone ;  the  world  needs 
reformers  as  much  to-day  as  ever.  If 
you  have  a  new  idea,  endeavor  to  devel- 
op it  into  words  and  deeds.  Be  sober, 
be  honest,  be  true.  Policy  men  are  dan- 
gerous ;  they  will  sell  you  for  money  or 
popularity.  Don't  trust  them.  Wear  but 
one  face,  and  let  that  be  an  honest  one. 


A    feast    of  reason — The   entertain- 
ment of  an  idea. 
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Earth's  toiling  sons  and  daughters,  wealth  crea- 
tors, 

Keep  pure  your  birthright  as  direct  from  God ; 
Despising  that  which  seeks  to  make  you  traitors : 

Claiming  your  own  prerogative — the  sod. 

Firmly  in  earnest  might,  stand  forth  as  freemen! 

A  brotherhood  contending  for  the  right ; 
Not  as  of  yore,  in  battle  hate  as  demons, 

Nor  yet  with  clash  of  steel  in  gory  fight. 

See  that  ye  quench  not  freedom's  altar  fires, 
Lawgivers,  rulers,  of  our  mighty  Union, 

Great  guardians  of  the  right,  for  which  our  sires 
Poured  blood  like  water,  in  one  grand  com- 
munion. 


Claim  not  in  might,  we  pray,  a  brother's  portion ; 

Sow  not  the  seeds  of  discord  and  of  blood. 
Aye!  rather  spread  abroad  o'er  land  and  ocean, 

That  which  shall  yield  harvest  of  peace  and 
good. 

Union  and  Truth  are  strengh  and  virtue's  nurture, 
An  altar  for  the  beacon  fires  of  peace. 

Be  faithful  then !     Before  thee  lies  the  future, 
When  jealousies  and  hate  and  wars  shall  cease. 

Mercy  and  love  shall  be  the  sweet  evangel, 
O'ercoming  evil  with  its  holy  light; 

On  all  her  banners,  glittering,  bespangled, 
This  motto  shall  prevail :  God  and  our  right. 
L.  M.  Hewlings. 
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TEMPERANCE  AND   REFORM. 

What  might  be  called  the  temperance 
boom  has  lately  passed  through  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Utah,  leaving  in  its  wake 
organizations  to  carry  on  the  work  of  re- 
form it  has  inaugurated.  These  clubs 
have  opened  reading  rooms,  established 
libraries,  given  entertainments,  and  have 
extended  a  general  invitation  to  the  tem- 
perate, the  wavering  and  the  sorely  tried 
to  participate  in  the  enjoyments  afforded 
in  their  rooms.  They  seem  to  be  lively 
and  are  no  doubt  doing  some  good,  for 
which  they  should  receive  due  credit. 
Without  disparaging  the  transient  labors 
of  those  who  have  made  temperance  their 
theme,  and  are  engaged  by  the  Total 
Abstinence  Societies  of  the  world  to 
travel  and  lecture,  organize  clubs,  estab- 
lish reading  rooms,  etc,  we  desire  to  de- 
fine our  views  of  temperance,  and  the 
proper  means  we  think  should  be  em- 
ployed to  secure  their  adoption  by  the 
Latter-day  Saints. 

Temperance  in  the  development  of  all 
faculties  and  in  the  indulgence  of  all 
appetites  and  passions  can  alone  secure 
perfect  happiness  in  this  life,  and  insure 
the  eternal  welfare  of  man  in  the  life  to 
come.  This  is  a  principle  recognized  by 
.the  wisest  men  of  our  day,  inculcated  in 
the  teachings  of  the  most  humane,  and 
adopted  by  the  happiest  and  most  suc- 
cessful. Besides,  it  is  an  established 
and  revealed  law  of  Heaven,  made  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  the   condition  of 


men,  with  their  peculiar  surroundings 
and  temptations,  in  the  days  of  degener- 
acy in  which  we  live. 

The  respect  we  have  for  the  inspired 
men  among  us,  whose  lives  have  been 
devoted  to  the  practice  and  preaching  of 
temperance,  as  given  by  that  broader, 
more  comprehensive  and  rational  law, 
"The  Word  of  Wisdom,"  should  have 
weight  enough  to  render  the  pleadings, 
prayers  and  pledges  of  the  zealots  (who 
single  out  the  one  feature  of  the  law  re- 
lating to  strong  drink,  as  their  hobby)  not 
particularly  necessary  for  our  welfare, 
nor  binding  on  our  lives.  Our  relation 
to  such  workers  for  temperance  reform  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  we  bear  to  the 
sectarian  religionists,  who  teach  faith  in 
the  Savior  as  a  principle  of  salvation,  and 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  those  other  princi- 
ples that  pertain  to  exaltation  and  glory. 
It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  of  a  reflec- 
tion upon  those  professing  to  be.-.governed 
by  a  higher  law,  to  be  found  the  willing 
devotees  of  specialists,  who  are  them- 
selves infidels  to  the  principles  that  hal- 
low temperance  and  make  total  abstinence 
of  the  intoxicating  cup  the  doorway  to  a 
treasure-house  of  earthly  blessings  and 
to  the  best  of  heavenly  gifts.  Leaving 
sectarian  religionists  and  reform  lecturers 
of  the  world  to  do  their  work,  good  or 
ill,  among  themselves,  let  us  consider  the 
claims  of  temperance  upon  us  as  the 
youth  of  Zion,  and  our  Associations  in 
the  character  of  reformatories. 

As  above  stated,  the  "Word  of  Wis- 
dom "  is  the  fitting  law  of  temperance 
vouchsafed  to  us  by  our  All-wise  Father 
for  our  temporal  salvation.  It  not  only 
requires  total  abstinence  from  the  use  of 
strong  drinks,  but  also  proscribes  tobacco 
for  the  use  of  man,  and  prohibits  the 
taking  of  hot  drinks,  which  is  interpreted 
by  the  Apostles  to  mean,  particularly,  tea 
and  coffee;  it  also  enjoins  the  temperate 
use  of  meats,  and  defines  the  appropriate 
products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  for 
the  sustenance  of  man  and  all  the  ani- 
mal creation.  Attached,  as  a  promise 
I  for  the  observance  of  the  plain,  reason- 
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able,  delightful  restrictions  which  it  im- 
poses on  the  appetite,  and  which  are  of 
themselves  more  enjoyable  than  the  in- 
dulgence, is  the  following:  "And  all 
Saints  who  remember  to  keep  and  do 
these  sayings,  walking  in  obedience  to 
the  commandments,  shall  receive  health 
in  their  navel,  and  marrow  in  their  bones, 
and  shall  find  wisdom  and  great  treasures 
of  knowledge,  even  hidden  treasures ; 
and  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  and 
shall  walk  and  not  faint;  and  I,  the  Lord, 
give  unto  them  a  promise  that  the  des- 
troying angel  shall  pass  by  them,  as  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  not  slay  them." 

What  more  can  be  desired  than  is  sol- 
emnly assured  in  this  paragraph  to  the 
lover  of  temperance?  Increase  of  life! 
powers  of  physical  endurance !  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  even  hidden  treasures  of 
knowledge !  For  less  tangible  than  any 
of  these  blessings  thousands  of  benighted 
monks  in  Europe  drag  out  their  lives  as 
hermits,  abstaining  from  food,  torturing 
the  flesh  with  cold  and  exposure,  and 
subjecting  their  minds  to  the  most  tedious 
and  trying  formulas  of  worship,  being,  in 
fact,  grossly  intemperate  in  their  strict 
observance  of  what  they  call  temperance. 

Nothing  of  this  is  contemplated  in  the 
beautiful  law  of  good  living  that  the  Lord 
has  given  us.  We  are  rather  led  into 
the  garden  of  the  world,  and  have  all  the 
luxuries  of  Nature's  choice  products  be- 
fore us,  of  which  we  are  told  to  freely 
partake,  being  only  warned  against  that 
which  will  do  us  harm.  Yet  we  have  the 
stubborn  fact  before  us,  that  young  men 
drink  hot  and  strong  drinks,  smoke  and 
chew  tobacco,  and  yield  to  other  appetites, 
rendered  morbid  and  sensual,  through 
the  indulgence  of  these ;  and  the  ques- 
tion arises,  what  shall  be  done  with  them  ? 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  Young 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Associations 
is  the  reformatory  work  presented,  wher- 
ever intemperance  is  found;  and  that  the 
members  are  responsible,  as  individuals 
and  as  Associations,  if  they  fail  to  make 
their  influence  felt  in  opposition  to  the 


degrading  vices  that  sicken  and  palsy  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  those  addicted  to 
them,  and  that  bring  destitution  and  mis- 
ery to  their  homes. 

Formal  action  in  our  meetings  will 
have  but  little  weight,  but  the  examples 
and  individual  efforts  of  the  members, 
who  practice  temperance  themselves,  will 
make  it  a  disgrace  in  a  short  time  in  any 
neighborhood,  for  a  boy  or  young  man  to 
be  found  drinking  liquor,  or  smoking  and 
chewing  tobacco.  As  a  general  thing, 
in  the  wards  we  have  a  majority  of  the 
young  men  enrolled  as  members ;  and 
with  a  majority  we  ought  to  set  the  fash- 
ion and  carry  the  balance  of  power.  For- 
tify ourselves  by  honest  practice  of  the 
virtues  we  propose  to  adopt  in  our  lives, 
and  that  we  expect  to  see  prevail  in  the 
community,  and  anything  inferior  will  at 
once  be  detected  and  sat  down  upon,  and 
we  will  be  able  to  do  something  for  the 
future  welfare  of  society  that  will  last 
forever. 

The  effort  is  in  resisting  temptation ; 
and  if  the  hour  has  not  arrived  in  the  his- 
tory of  Zion  when  the  youth  are  called 
upon  to  make  this  effort,  we  are  unable 
to  see  the  signs  of  the  times  aright.  Our 
conviction  is  that  the  Almighty  will  not 
hold  us  guiltless  if  we  fail  to  exercise  the 
power  He  has  given  us  to  rise  above 
temptation,  to  subdue  appetite  and  con- 
trol desire.  Does  it  seem  reasonable 
that  He  should  confer  upon  us  in  our 
childhood  the  precious  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  alone  could  secure  to  our 
fathers  the  testimonies  that  have  gathered 
them  here,  and  taught  them  those  sacred 
principles, to  the  faithful  exercise  of  which 
we  owe  our  being,  unless  He  expected 
that  we  would  use  that  gift  in  the  forma- 
tion of  our  characters,  in  aiding  us  to 
determine  what  is  right,  to  eschew  evil, 
and  to  bring  our  lives  in  harmonious  con- 
cord with  the  unchangeable  purposes  He 
has  decreed  shall  come  to  pass  in  our  day  ? 
Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  discover  the 
presence,  and  to  try  the  power  of  the 
gift  He  has  bestowed  upon  us;  and  we 
can  in  no  way  do  so  more  surely  or  satis- 
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factorily  than  in  heeding  its  still  small 
whisperings  when  it  says:  resist  temp- 
tation. 

We  have  heard  of  young  smokers,  as- 
suming the  air  of  men,  whiffing  the  smoke 
of  a  cigar  in  curling  clouds  around  them, 
lying  back  in  their  arm  chairs  and  weakly 
avowing  that  it  is  positively  one  of  the 
essential  comforts  of  life,  without  which 
life  itself  would  be  a  burden ;  one  young 
fellow,  who  had  attained  the  advanced 
age  of  eighteen  years,  remarked,  on  be- 
ing remonstrated  with, that  he  had  smoked 
ever  since  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and 
that  he  was  so  accustomed  to  it,  and  it 
gave  him  so  much  pleasure,  that  he 
couldn't  quit  it;  he  had  tried  once,  for  a 
short  time,  but  his  health  failed,  and  if 
he  should  attempt  to  stop  right  off  now, 
short,  it  would  kill  him ! 


Poor  old  chap!  What  would  he  have 
done  in  those  days  when  onr  fathers  and 
mothers  were  driven  out  of  their  burning 
homes,  over  the  ice  of  a  frozen  river, 
into  a  wilderness,  without  food,  clothing 
or  shelter?  What  do  you  suppose  such 
debility,weakness,  effeminacy  will  amount 
to  in  the  stirring  battle  of  life  that  every 
one  may  expect  to  meet  if  he  accom- 
plishes anything  in  the  world.  The  boy 
of  twenty-one  years  who  is  so  addicted 
to  any  vice,  at  that  age,  that  he  can- 
not overcome  it,  will  never  be  able  in 
after  life  to  resist  the  evils  and  wade 
through  the  trials  that  it  will  take  to  make 
him  a  full-grown  man.  Observe  then 
the  motto  that  graces  this  number  of  the 
Contributor,  and  our  lives  will  shine 
like  letters  of  gold  on  the  scroll  of  time 
that  cannot  perish. 


THE    WAY    TO    BE    GREAT. 


To  thine  own  self  be  true ; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

ShaksJ>ea)-e. 

Originality  is  the  pathway  to  great- 
ness. The  neglect  of  that  important  truth 
has  probably  caused  more  failures  than 
any  other  error  in  the  catalogue  of  human 
frailties.  We  may  scan  every  profession, 
every  calling,  in  public  or  in  private  life? 
and  we  will  find  that  false  pretension  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  nearly  all  the  disap- 
pointments, blighted  hopes  and  ruined 
careers  of  earthly  existence.  The  lesson 
is  repeatedly  and  emphatically  taught 
that  to  be  successful  in  life,  respected  in 
society,  and  to  attain  eminence  among  the 
good  and  great,  a  man  must  be  himself, 
sincere,  earnest  and  upright,  meaning 
what  he  says  and  doing  what  he  means, 
as  far  as  lies  in  his  power.  Whoever 
would  win  the  confidence  of  his  fellows, 
must  first  win  his  own ;  a  thing  never  yet 
done  but  by  honesty  and  integrity  of  pur- 
pose. The  man  who  distrusts  himself 
will   invariably   incite    that    distrust   in 


others ;  but  he  who  has  faith  in  himself 
will  inevitably  gain  the  reliance  of  those 
around  him.  Being  true  to  self  simply 
means  being  original,  copying  no  man's 
character  or  disposition,  living  the  life 
marked  out  by  the  finger  of  God,  and 
•governing  ohe's  being  by  the  law  which 
was  intended  to  govern  it,  neither  mea- 
suring other  lives  by  an  individual  stan- 
dard, nor  permitting  one's  own  life  to  be 
measured  by  the  standards  of  others. 

But  the  question  arises,  is  it  not  proper 
to  imitate  a  good  example,  to  select  a 
prototype,  and  endeavor  to  attain  a  simi- 
lar excellence?  To  this  we  may  answer: 
Imitation  should  never  be  confounded 
with  emulation.  It  is  certainly  right  to 
emulate,  to  strive  honorably  to  equal,  in 
goodness  or  in  greatness,  a  character 
worthy  to  be  respected  and  admired. 
But  there  is  an  original  way  of  doing  this, 
in  which  imitation,  which  is  simply  coun- 
terfeiting, has  nothing  to  do  whatever. 
For  even  in  imitation  there  must  be  origi- 
nality. The  player,  whose  very  profession 
is  to  imitate,  if  he  does  not  possess  origi- 
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nality  will  never  become  eminent.  The 
paradox  is  one  of  easy  illustration.  Act- 
ors, while  acting  the  lives  of  others,  must 
also  act  out  themselves.  They  must  use 
their  own  characters  as  mirrors  to  reflect 
the  characters  they  assume,  if  they  would 
have  the  reflection  properly  cast  upon 
the  intelligent  appreciation.  In  other 
words,  there  is  an  imitation  which  even 
imitators  must  avoid,  and  that  is  the  imi- 
tation of  each  other's  style  of  acting. 
No  matter  how  excellent  that  style,  or 
how  popular,  it  will  not  do  for  any  one 
but  its  originator  to  seek  popularity  in  its 
practice.  An  actor  ceases  to  be  great, 
ceases  to  progress  as  he  otherwise  would, 
when  he  ceases  to  originate  ideas  and 
descends  to  appropriate  the  ideas  of  an- 
other. For  in  so  doing  he  stifles  the  in- 
herent germ  of  individuality,  whose  bud 
might  ripen  into  a  popularity  of  its  own, 
in  a  weak  and  vain  desire  to  graft  a 
strange  and  uncongenial  fruit  into  the 
tree  of  his  being.  Borrowed  plumes  sel- 
dom set  well  on  anybody.  It  is  rarely 
that  a  coat  fits  any  one  half  so  nicely  as 
the  one  for  whom  it  was  made. 

Some  might  argue  that  a  lack  of  nat_ 
ural  ability  is  sufficient  to  justify  this 
practice  of  ideal  counterfeiting,  and  that 
one  who  could  not  succeed  by  being 
original,  would  be  excusable  for  copying 
the  manner  of  a  successful  genius.  To 
this  it  can  be  confidently  asserted,  that 
he  who  cannot  succeed  by  being  original 
could  never  succeed  by  becoming  an 
imitator.  If  a  person  have  no  natural  apti- 
tude for  the  profession  he  has  chosen, 
he  would  better  forsake  it  at  once,  there- 
by doing  himself  and  society  a  favor; 
for  it  is  a  thousand  times  better  to  be  a 
good  shoemaker  than  a  poor  actor.  But, 
if  he-  possess  a  spark  of  ability  in  any 
line,  let  him  fan  that  spark  until  it  kin- 
dles into  its  own  humble  flame  of  medi- 
ocrity, rather  than  by  venturing  too  near 
the  fire  of  genius,  in  an  effort  to  steal  a 
brand  from  the  burning,  become  scorched 
and  blackened  for  his  foolhardy  action. 
Genius  will  make  its  possessor  great,  if 
he  allows  it  to  do  so,  for  genius  is  always 


original,  always  portrays  itself,  and  never 
stoops  to  plagiarise,  however  popular 
the  temptation.  But  an  enviable  distinc- 
tion will  never  be  gained  by  those  who 
assume  to  hold  what  nature,  in  her  wis- 
dom, has  withheld  from  their  possession. 
The  ass  will  be  known  by  his  braying, 
however  closely  he  may  wrap  himself  in 
the  skin  of  the  lion.  Again,  it  is  not 
always  the  genius  that  mounts  highest  on 
the  ladder  of  reputation;  for  while  it  is 
the  undoubted  privilege  of  genius  to  do 
so,  comparatively  few  ever  exercise  the 
prerogative.  And  many  of  these  mount 
so  fast  they  become  giddy  before  half 
reaching  the  summit  of  possibility,  and 
loosing  their  hold,  fall  and  are  dashed 
to  pieces;  while  numerous  are  the  ex- 
amples on  record  of  the  enviable  achieve- 
ments of  mediocrity,  aided  by  a  resolute 
endeavor  to  win  the  top  of  the  ascent, 
or  come  as  nigh  to  it  as  effort  and  ability 
would  allow. 

If  the  poor  simpletons  who  turned 
down  their  collars  and  wrote  in  imitation 
of  the  great  Byron,  whose  genius  won 
the  adulation  of  the  world,  had  been 
satisfied  to  develop  their  talents  in  the 
way  that  nature  intended,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  climb  Parnassus  along  the 
precipitous  pathway  made  by  genius, 
which,  though  beaten  before  them,  was 
too  long  and  steep  for  strength  like  theirs, 
they  might  have  attained  reputation  as 
writers  of  poetry.  But  not  content  with 
an  humbler  place  in  the  literary  firmament 
than  was  occupied  by  the  bright,  particu- 
lar star  they  so  admired,  they  wandered 
along  in  a  strange  way,  and  finally  were 
lost,  and  perished  in  its  mazes,  because 
they  understood  it  not.  The  path  of  pla- 
giarism is  always  a  by  and  forbidden  one, 
and  invariably  leads  downward  into  the 
depths  of  oblivion. 

We  have  spoken  merely  of  the  coun- 
terfeits of  professional  life.  There  are 
also  skeletons  in  the  closets  of  the  social 
circle.  The  examples  are  too  many  to 
name,  of  persons  who  are  forever  imitat- 
ing each  other  in  maimer,  speech  and 
appearance.      Poor,   weak-headed   crea- 
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tures,  who,  having  read  a  novel,  assume 
the  character  of  its  heroine,  until  it  passes 
from  recollection,  or  is  superseded  by 
another  heroine  of  a  novel  read  subse- 
quently; who,  seeing  a  person  walk,  copy 
that  walk;  listen  to  one  speaking,  imitate 
the  voice,  or,  having  heard  a  sentiment 
uttered,  endeavor  to  reproduce  it,  without 
thinking  for  a  moment  of  whether  it  is 
right  or  wrong.  Always  studying  the 
manners  and  customs  of  those  whom 
they  imagine  a  little  superior  to  common 
associates,  and  affecting  similar  ways  in 
order  to  be  thought  superior  also.  A 
cousin,  or  aunt,  or  uncle  from  abroad, 
occupies  the  position  of  an  oracle  to  such 
persons.  You  advance  an  opinion  to 
such  a  one  and  you  are  amiably  contra- 
dicted, because  "cousin"  thinks  differ- 
ently. You  venture  to  observe  that  your 
views  are  founded  on  personal  experience 
and  observation,  and  you  are  told  that  it 
is  "sheer  nonsense,"  because  "my  un- 
cle," or  "my  aunt,"  has  said  so.  And 
then,  there  are  those  who  are  addicted  to 
"aping"  each  other's  style  of  living.  If 
Mrs  Brown  gives  a  "soiree,"  Mrs.  Smith 
must  give  one ;  if  Miss  Jones  wears  an 
ostrich  feather,  Miss  Thompson  must 
have  one  also.  Mrs.  Brown  may  have 
an  estate  worth  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
Mrs.  Smith  a  husband  whose  income  is 
fifty  dollars  per  month ;  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference, "soiree"  there  must  be,  for 
"Mrs.  Brown's  girls  mustn't  get  ahead 
of  our  girls,  if  we  can  help  it."  And  so 
with  the  "ostrich  feathers."  It  is  this 
pernicious  practice  of  copying  style  and 
competing  in  extravagance  that  is  caus- 
ing banks  to  break,  business  houses  to 
fail,  and  prisons  to  be  crowded  with  con- 
victs. After  squandering  all  he  owns 
on  his  ambition  to  equal  or  excel  oth- 
ers in  outward  appearance  and  extrava- 
gant display,  the  wretched  clerk,  or 
merchant,  is  forced  to  borrow,  then  he 
speculates,  finally  embezzles,  and  is  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  for  tei)  years.  It  is 
the  curse  of  society,  the  curse  of  our 
common  country.  The  whole  nation  is 
affected  by  it.      After  shaking    herself 


from  the  dust  of  bondage,  wiping  out  in 
blood  the  very  marks  of  the  chains  of 
oppression,  and  standing  forth  like  a 
goddess  in  her  strength  and  originality, 
our  country,  glorious  America,  is  to-day 
licking  the  very  hand  that  held  the  lash 
above  her  head,  and  patterning  the  ac- 
cursed customs  of  a  foreign  corruption, 
that  will  eventually  sink  her  name  and 
prospeiity  into  the  depths  of  anarchy, 
ruin  and  disgrace.  Of  all  the  streams  of 
folly  that  spring  from  the  fountains  of 
human  vanity,  there  is  none  more  treach- 
erous and  uncertain  than  the  current  of 
false  pretension.  Let  him  beware  who 
launches  his  bark  upon  its  waters.  The 
whirlpool  is  before  him,  and  the  gulf  that 
will  swallow  him  is  opening  to  receive 
its  prey. 

But  there  is  more  depends  upon  being 
original  than  the  casual  thinker  imagines. 
The  failures,which  are  strewn  like  wrecks 
upon  the  rugged  coasts  of  life,  tell  only 
a  portion  of  the  story.  They  speak  of 
the  things  which  led  to  their  ruin,  and 
impress  us  with  the  importance  of  being 
true  to  self,  and  the  folly  of  acting  a 
borrowed  part  in  the  drama  of  human 
existence.  They  point  with  their  skele- 
ton fingers  to  the  shadowy  waymarks  of 
the  past,  which  indicate  the  turning  points 
in  their  once  promising  careers,  and  warn 
others  from  following  in  their  footsteps. 
They  tell  some  of  the  causes  of  which 
they  are  the  effects,  but  they  do  not  tell 
all.  They  go  no  farther  than  this  life, 
and  yet  there  is  an  effect  which  reaches 
into  eternity. 

The  Creator,  when  he  placed  man  upon 
the  earth,  gave  him  all  the  attributes  of 
godliness,  in  an  undeveloped  state,  with 
the  promise  that  in  due  course  of  time  he 
should  grow  to  the  full  measure  and  pur- 
pose of  his  creation,  and  attain  the  ex- 
alted position  occupied  by  his  Father 
and  his  God.  Obeying  the  first  great 
command  from  above,  man  multiplied 
and  replenished  the  earth  with  innumera- 
ble hosts  of  his  own  species.  Every  na- 
ture and  variety  represented,  no  two  be- 
ings exactly  alike,  yet  all,  irrespective  of 
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color,  creed,  or  character,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  one  common  Parentage.  All 
endowed  with'godlike  attributes,yet  differ- 
ing like  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  or  the 
heavenly  stars,  to  which  their  numbers 
are  comparable.  Why  this  difference? 
Who  the  author  of  this  bewildering  va- 
riety? Man's  Creator,  the  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth  and  all  that  in  them  is. 
His  plan  and  intention  inscrutable,  yet 
why  not  to  be  supposed  that  each  human 
being  represents  some  distinct  type  of 
creation,  destined  to  enact  in  eternity,  as 
well  as  in  time,  an  important  and  indis- 
pensable part  in  a  great  and  universal 
plan ;  a  color  diverse  from  all  companion 
hues,  blended  on  the  palette  of  the  divine 
Artist  to  properly  tint  the  glorious  picture 
of  Eternity;  a  seed  planted  on  earth,  to 
spring  forth  from  the  ground,  be  nour- 
ished and  cultivated,  and  eventually  trans- 
planted to  bloom  and  blossom  forever  in 
the  variegated  paradise  of  God. 

With  such  a  view  before  us,  is  not  our 
duty  plain  and  easy  to  comprehend? 
Should  we  not  study  to  know  the  law  of 
our  own  being,  differing  as  much  from 
others  as  shapes  and  dispositions  differ? 
And  having  found  it,  should  we  not  ad- 
here to  its  teachings,  develop  our  facul- 
ties under  its  peculiar  direction,  form 
our  character  in  accordance  with  its  in- 
fluence, and  each  bring  his  particular  na- 
ture as  near  to  perfection  as  possible, 
irrespective  of  the  laws  laid  down  for  the 
government  of  others?     If  all  did  this, 


who  is  it  that  would  not  be  original,  who 
would  have  time  to  copy  the  life  of  an- 
other, to  imitate  the  feelings,  words  and 
actions  of  his  fellow  beings?  It  is  a  sad 
waste  of  time  and  effort  for  a  person  to 
attempt  to  be  anyone  but  himself.  For, 
let  him  strive  as  he  may,  he  can  never 
quite  accomplish  it.  The  law  of  his  own 
being  is  a  perpetual  bar  to  success;  he  is 
all  the  while  playing  a  futile  game,  and 
fails  miserably  at  last.  What  else  has 
been  done?  A  whole  galaxy  of  gifts 
has  been  sacrificed  for  the  cultivation 
of  one.  He  has  let  his  noblest  talents 
rust  and  decay  for  want  of  use  and  ex- 
ercise ;  he  has  expended  his  time  and 
trouble  on  the  development  of  the  infe- 
rior faculty  of  imitation,  and  finds  when 
too  late  that  he  has  neglected  his  duty? 
betrayed  himself,  disappointed  his  Crea- 
tor, and  is  farther  than  ever  from  the  goal 
of  his  earlier  hopes — the  perfection  of 
manhood,  which  is  another  name  for 
God. 

Young  man,  or  young  woman,  just  com- 
mencing life !  Be  true  to  yourself.  Act 
your  own  character.  Live  the  life  for 
which  you  were  intended,  and  you  will 
succeed  and  be  honored  as  certainly  as 
God  intended  you  should.  But  if  you 
strive  to  be  another  than  yourself,  or  to 
fill  a  place  for  which  you  were  never  de- 
signed, you  will  fall  as  would  fall  the  ex- 
otic before  a  northern  blast,  or  melt  like 
the  iceberg  in  the  tropics. 

O.  F.  Whitney. 
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VII. 
ZURICH   AND   BASEL. 

The  journey  from  Munich  to  eastern 
Switzerland  is  made  by  rail,  over  a  wind- 
ing road,  through  fertile  valleys  and 
gradually  rising  foothills  that  lead  to  the 
mountain  homes  of  the  free  and  hardy 
Swiss.  It  is  a  beautiful  ride  from  the 
Bavarian  plains  toward  the  Alpine  heights 
dimly  seen  towering  among  the  clouds 
7* 


in  the  western  horizon.  It  corresponds 
somewhat  with  that  portion  of  the  route 
on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  from 
Nebraska  over  the  Black  Hills  to  the 
snow  capped  peaks  of  the  Wasatch;  and 
as  we  were  anticipating  the  welcome  of 
friends  among  the  Elders  laboring  in  the 
Swiss  and  German  mission,  our  feelings 
might  be  compared  to  those  that  well  up 
the  heart  of  a  returning   missionary'  as 
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he  approaches  the  head  of  Echo  canon 
and  feels  again  that  he  is  at  home. 

The  long  ride  by  rail  is  relieved  at 
Lindau  on  the  coast  of  Lake  Constance, 
where  we  board  a  small  steamer  and  en- 
joy an  hours  ride  over  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  crystal  water,  landing  on  the 
western  shore  at  Romanshorn.  Here 
we  enter  the  waiting  cars  and  are  whirled 
away  past  Winterthur  and  Frauenfeld  to 
Zurich,  the  chief  manufacturing  and 
commercial  city  of  eastern  Switzerland. 
The  attractions  of  Zurich  are  mainly  in 
its  beautiful,  long,  narrow  lake  with  its 
bordering  villages  and  hamlets,  and  the 
magnificent  scenery  that  surrounds  the 
city,  within  whose  limits  every  visitor 
seeks  the  town  library,  in  which  are 
shown  autograph  letters  of  Henry  IV,  of 
France,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  Frederick 
the  Great.  The  Grossermiinster  or  cathe- 
dral is  an  imposing  structure  and  worthy 
a  visit,  but  the  most  important  of  all  the 
buildings  of  Zurich  is  the  Polytechnicon, 
situated  upon  a  commanding  eminence, 
from  which,  in  the  morning,  a  charming 
view  of  the  town,  lake  and  surround- 
ing mountains  is  obtained;  within  is  a 
valuable  collection  of  mineral  and  geolog- 
ical specimens,  admirably  arranged.  Its 
collection  from  natural  history  is  one  of 
the  completest  in  Europe,  embracing 
nearly  everything  from  a  snowbird  to  a 
buffalo.  Walking  down  the  Hohe  prome- 
nade, a  lovely  avenue  of  lime  trees,  with 
one  of  the  Elders,  whom  we  found  labor- 
ing in  this  district,  we  could  but  enjoy 
the  invigorating  air,  the  mountain  scenes 
around  us  and  the  companionship  of  one 
who  told  us  of  the  people  and  of  his 
daily  experiences  among  them. 

Tourists,  as  a  general  thing,  learn  very 
little  of  the  every  day  life  of  the  natives 
of  those  countries  through  which  they 
journey.  They  usually  travel  by  a  pre- 
pared programme,  which  allows  them 
but  a  limited  time  in  each  place,  and  not 
unfrequently  their  stoppages  are  at  hotels 
which  are  almost  entirely  patronized  by 
their  fellow  tourists.  They  make  the 
customary  round    of   sight-seeing,  and 


proceed  on  their  way  to  the  next  place, 
where  the  same  routine  is  repeated ;  thus, 
practically,  they  know  nothing  of  the 
people,  their  customs  and  manner  of  liv- 
ing, and  might  almost  as  well  have  stayed 
at  home  and  read  the  illustrated  books 
of  travel,  which  glow  with  warm  des- 
criptions, and  do  better  justice  to  the 
scenes,  historic  incidents,  legends,  and 
artistic  and  natural  attractiveness  of  the 
famous  places  of  the  world,  than  it  is 
possible  for  flying  tourists  to  do,  who 
never  leave  the  beaten  track.  For  this 
reason  the  Elders  are  much  more  favor- 
ably situated  than  those  who  go  abroad 
for  pleasure.  They  see  the  people  at 
home,  and  are  acquainted  with  their 
ways,  their  feelings  and  circumstances, 
and  are  capable  of  forming  correct 
opinions  of  the  countries  they  visit  and 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  tem- 
porarily dwell. 

As  we  left  the  eastern  metropolis,  on 
our  way  to  Basel,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of 
rural  life  that  we  hope  is  not  character- 
istic of  the  district,  though  it  seemed  to 
be  considered  by  the  native  passengers 
who  were  our  fellow  travelers,  as  not  at 
all  an  unusual  sight.  In  a  field  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  were  hitched  to  one  ot 
their  heavy,  cumbersome  and  unwieldy 
plows,  two  cows,  an  old  raw-boned  horse 
and  a  woman ;  a  stalwart  son  of  the  soil 
holding  the  plow  and  driving  the  curious 
team. 

At  Basel  we  found  ourselves  again  on 
the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Rhine,  in  a 
quaint  old  town  with  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  that  happened,  on  the  day  of  our 
arrival,  to  be  filled  with  peasants  from 
the  surrounding  country,  who  had  come 
to  attend  the  fair.  Curious  indeed  were 
their  costumes  and  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment in  which  they  seemed  to  delight. 
The  penny  shows,  refreshment  buffets 
and  trading  stands  that  always  accom- 
pany the  fairs  of  England  were  not  want- 
ing here ;  boating  on  the  wide  and  serene 
river  seemed  also  to  be  a  favorite  pas- 
time with  the  crowds  who  flocked  to  the 
city.    The  ferry  boat,   operated  by  the 
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current  and  managed  by  a  tongue  rope, 
was  crowded  every  trip  with  the  delight- 
ed visitors  who  sought  the  woods  and 
picnic  grounds  on  the  other  side. 

We  visited  the  antiquated  cathedral, 
remarkable  for  its  irregular  court  and 
frescoed  stairways ;  and  the  monument  of 
St.  Jacob,  recently  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  thirteen  hundred  valiant  Swiss 
who  fell  in  1444  fighting  for  the  liberties 
of  their  country.  The  French,  number- 
ing about  thirty  thousand  irregular  troops, 
had  assembled  near  the  frontier,  and 
were  led  by  the  Dauphin  against  the 
Confederates,  who  were  stationed  at 
Farnsburg,  about  fifteen  miles  south-east 


of  Basel.  On  their  approach,  the  little 
band  of  Swiss  soldiers  immediately  at- 
tempted to  force  their  way  to  the  city. 
After  a  desperate  struggle,  they  were  all 
cut  to  pieces  near  the  village  of  St. 
Jacob,  where  the  last  and  bloodiest 
struggle  took  place. 

The  monument  represents  Helvetia  in 
armor,  with  a  wreath,  and  at  the  base 
four  falling  soldiers,  in  marble.  It  is 
located  over  the  burial  place  of  the  un- 
fortunate patriots  whose  valor  it  com- 
memorates, and  is  at  the  extremity  of  the 
city,  where  a  winding  country  road  leads 
in,  and  not  far  from  a  sparkling  fountain. 

De  Vallibits. 
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IV. 
WALKS. 

In  laying  out  walks,  let  them  be  in  the 
most  direct  line  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes ;  and  this  line  should  always  se- 
cure the  readiest  access  to  public  streets 
leading  to  the  business  centre  of  the 
city.  Generally  the  greater  part  of  our 
travel  is  towards  that  point,  and  is  hur- 
riedly done,  so  that  we  dislike  any  round- 
about way.  It  often  happens  that  the 
travel  is  about  equal  both  ways,  and  then 
we  must  divide  the  course.  If  the  land 
be  narrow,  place  the  one  gate  where  it 
will  best  accommodate;  but  where  there 
is  plenty  of  breadth,  it  is  better  to  have 
two  gates — one  leading  up  and  the  other 
down  the  street.  There  will  often  be 
obstacles — large  trees,  or  favorite  shrubs 
or  plants  that  should  not  be  disturbed — 
that  will  compel  a  change  in  the  begin- 
ning and  direction  of  the  walk.  But 
where  the  ground  is  clear,  the  most  direct 
course  will  be  most  practical.  To  illus- 
trate more  plainly:  when  the  lot  is  west 
from  the  centre  of  the  city,  direct  the 
walk  towards  the  east;  if  the  lot  be  east, 
south,  or  north,  direct  the  walk  west, 
north,  or  south,  respectively.  And  to 
decide  where  to  place  the  gate,  assume 


that  there  is  no  fence,  and  see  where  you 
and  your  visitors  will  turn  to  enter.  That 
point  will  be  close  to  the  place  where  the 
gate  should  be.  To  prove  this  further, 
lay  off  the  walk  in  any  other  direction, 
but  do  not  put  up  the  fence,  and  see  how 
much  respect  will  be  paid  to  your  un- 
natural lines.  If  there  has  been  even  a 
slight  deviation,  it  will  soon  be  detected 
by  comparing  the  artificial  and  natural 
paths. 

While  we  advocate  adopting  direct 
courses,  we  do  not  mean  straight  lines. 
It  has  been  shown  before  that  the  natural 
direction  is  on  a  curved  line,  not  much 
deviated  from  the  direct  route.  One, 
two  or  more  easy  curves  will  relieve  the 
walk  of  any  stiffness  that  might  appear 
from  too  much  straightness.  There  is 
no  stiffness  in  nature,  everything  taking 
easy  and  graceful,  or  rugged  and  bold 
lines.  There  are  many  places  where  a 
straight  road  is  the  only  one  allowable, 
and  where  curves  are  entirely  out  of 
place;  and  where  the  grounds  are  large 
enough  for  a  number  of  walks,  some  of 
them  may  be  made  straight  for  variety 
and  contrast.  Any  design  lacking  variety 
will  become  monotonous,  and  will  to  that 
extent  be  incorrectly  formed.    As  a  rule, 
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extreme  departures,  serpentine  or  zig-zag 
lines,  should  be  avoided,  as  should  too 
many  walks,  that  will  cut  the  ground  into 
small  beds. 

Having  arranged  the  preliminaries  for 
practical  work,  .prepare  a  number  of 
wooden  stakes  about  two  feet  long.  Com- 
mencing at  the  gate,  set  the  stakes  on 
one  side,  as  the  walk  is  to  go,  up  to  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  house.  When 
the  stakes  are  standing,  the  deviations 
can  be  remedied  by  looking  at  them  from 
both  ends,  and  afterward  by  following 
the  curve  with  the  eye,  while  you  walk 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  These 
precautions  are  necessary  to  secure  good 
results,  as  the  walk  being  seen  from 
many  points,  must  be  made  to  look  well 
from  all.  After  one  side  is  determined, 
the  other  may  be  formed  by  measur- 
ing from  the  stakes  already  set.  From 
four  to  six  feet  wide  will  make  a  good 
walk,  and  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  a 
broader  walk,  or  carriage  road.  Ex- 
tremes in  breadth  must  be  avoided,  two 
or  three  feet  being  too  narrow,  except  in 
rare  instances,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  too 
wide,  unless  in  large  places. 

The  main  walk  being  decided  upon, 
some  branches  may  be  necessary.  It 
will  generally  be  desirable  to  extend  one 
part  around  to  the  back  door,  and  from 
there  leading  to  stables  and  outhouses. 
Then,  if  the  land  is  left  in  too  large  beds 
the  walks  may  be  run  through  them — 
some  excuse  for  doing  so  being  invented. 
When  the  walks  are  arranged,  clumps  of 
large  plants  or  bushes  should  be  planted 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  curve,  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  deviation  was  to  avoid 
a  natural  obstacle.  In  all  of  our  opera- 
tions, the  more  closely  we  follow  nature 
the  greater  will  be  our  reward  in  viewing 
our  completed  labor.  And  everything 
there  is  to  do  should  be  done  with  the  view 
of  combining  boldness,  breadth  and  deci- 
sion, with  beauty,  harmony  and  variety. 
While  considerable  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  curves,  it  is  not  with  a  view  of  hav- 
ing no  others.  But  people  generally 
have  such  strong  inclination  for  nothing 


but  straight  walks,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
present  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  ex- 
treme manner. 

Having  the  course  of  the  walk  laid  out 
with    curves,    points    and    intersections 
clearly  defined,  the  work  of  making  the 
bed  may  be  commenced.      In  this  regard 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  walks 
are    intended   as    avenues   for  reaching 
different  parts  of  the  land,  and  should  be 
made  hard  and  dry.     To  accomplish  that 
object,  the  space  for  the  walk  should  be 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches,  and  filled  in  with  stones ; 
a  layer  of  large  ones  on  the  bottom  and 
smaller  above.       Should    there    not  be 
much  difference  in  the  size,  they  will  do 
thrown  in  promiscuously.      At  this  point 
it  is  well  to  mention  the  two  styles  with 
regard  to  the  height  of  the  walk.     The 
rule  is  to  raise  walks  a  little  higher  than 
the  bordering  ground,  so  that  water  will 
easily  run  off.     The  exception  leaves  the 
walk  a  few  inches  lower  than  the  sur- 
roundings.     The  latter  mode  is  certainly 
the  only  natural  one.     Following  a  public 
road,  or  a  walk,  or  trail,  through  meadows 
and  fields,  the  beaten  track  is  always  de- 
pressed.     To   decide   between   the   two 
methods,    it    must    first    be    determined 
whether  we  wish  to  follow  art  or  nature. 
Nothing  can  be   said  against    the    first 
method,  so  far  as  propriety  is  concerned; 
and  the  only  objection  to  the  second  is 
that  it  does  not  shed  water.     Where  the 
last  obstacle  can  be  overcome,  there  is 
(at  least  in  our  own  case)  quite  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  lower  walk.     Arranged  thus, 
the   lawns  and  flower  beds   seem  to  be 
raised  and  are  made  more  prominent.     It 
is  worth  trying  by  some,  if  only  for  the 
variety  produced.      If  it  be  decided   to 
adopt  this   style,  fill   the   excavation   to 
within  four  inches  of  the  top;  and  if  the 
raised    style,    fill    three    inches    higher. 
Cover  with  two  inches  of  good   gravel, 
making  the  centre   about    three    inches 
higher  than   the  sides.      In  putting  the 
gravel  on,  it  is  best  to  start  at  one  end 
and  rake  the  roughest  part  onto  the  rocks 
before  placing  the  last  layer  of  gravel. 
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By  this  means  the  walk  will  be  completed 
as  you  go,  and  the  rough  stones  will  be 
removed,  but  will  still  be  in  use. 

Where  the  expense  of  excavating  is 
too  great,  the  cobbles  may  be  laid  on  the 
surface,  and  then  covered  with  gravel. 
This  will  make  the  walk  too  high,  and 
should  that  be  an  objection,  place  the 
gravel  directly  on  the  soil.  Where  coal 
ashes  can  be  got,  they  will  improve  the 
walks  if  mixed  with  the  gravel  while 
spreading. 

To  keep  the  outlines  of  the  walks  dis- 
tinct, some  kind  of  an  edging  will  be 
needed.  For  this  purpose  there  is  noth- 
ing better  than  strips  of  inch  lumber, 
about  four  inches  wide.  If  used  while 
green  these  can  be  bent  to  almost  any 
desired  curve,  though  thinner  pieces  may 
be  needed  for  sharp  bends.  The  boards, 
when  in  position,  should  be  nailed  to 
pegs  driven  firmly  on  the  inner  side,  so 
as  to  be  out  of  sight.  Edgings  may  also 
be  made  with  cobbles,  put  in  evenly,  or  by 
cutting  through  the  grass  where  a  good 
sod  is  secured. 

The  position  and  direction  of  the  walks 
will  determine  the  size,  shape  and  posi- 
tion of  the  plats;  and  in  laying  out  the 
former,  the  beauty  of  the  latter  should 
not  be  overlooked.     The  plats  intended 


for  lawns  should  be  as  large  as  possible, 
with  the  outline  little  broken,  to  make 
the  work  easier  with  the  mower.  Small 
circular,  or  oval  beds  for  flowers  can 
often  be  made  at  the  terminus  of  a  walk, 
or  at  the  junction  of  two  or  more  walks, 
and  such  a  bed  will  be  an  excuse  for 
making  some  nice  deviations. 

In  the  vegetable  garden,  generally,  the 
walks  must  be  straight,  and  the  plats 
square  or  oblong,  as  this  shape  will  ad- 
mit of  working  more  easily.  Whatever 
the  position  of  the  land,  it  should  be  di- 
vided so  that  the  vegetable  and  flower 
gardens  are  in  the  sunny  portion,  and 
the  orchard  where  it  will  act  as  a  barrier 
against  wind-storms.  To  illustrate  the 
meaning,  suppose  your  land  inclines  to 
the  south ;  leave  a  good  space  for  lawn 
and  flowers  in  front  of  the  house.  Be- 
hind the  house  have  the  vegetable  gar- 
den, with  place  for  early  things  nearest. 
Next  follow  with  small  fruits — raspber- 
ries, currants,  grapes,  &c. ;  then  the 
smaller  trees  —  apricot,  peach,  cherry, 
plum;  and  back  of  all  pears  and  apples. 
Planted  not  too  closely  together,  this  ar- 
rangement will  enable  all  plants  and  trees 
to  get  a  proper  amount  of  sunshine, 
which  they  could  not  if  the  order  were 
reversed.  T. 
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Yes,  happy  moments,  what  visions  they 
call  up.  How  cheerily  ring  the  echoes  of 
their  rich  music  thrilling  our  very  heart- 
strings with  the  recollection  of  their  glad 
happiness.  Here  and  there,  all  the  way 
backward  over  the  rugged  and  rough 
hills  of  memory,  we  find  nestled  far  down 
in  the  "happy  valley"  of  remembrance, 
sunny  spots  in  our  lives,  where  fancy 
loves  to  linger,  painting  flowery  pictures 
and  sketching  the  beautiful  imagery,  that 
our  minds  have  associated  with  the  happy 
moments  once  so  wholly  ours,  but  now 
only  a  precious  fragment  out  of  the  hal- 
cyon past,  which  can  never  be  quite  ob- 


literated. In  some  peculiarly  fanciful 
temperaments  these  happy  moments,  in- 
terspersed through  their  lives,  where  per- 
haps more  of  sorrow  than  of  joy  have 
mingled,  are  treasured  as  sacred  heir- 
looms, linking  them  with  those  they  love, 
and  with  the  incidents  which  made  those 
moments  golden,  so  that  they  shimmer 
with  a  radiance  that  will  remain  bright 
through  all  time,  and  are  full  of  a  sweet 
music  which  keeps  on  re-echoing  for- 
ever. 

That  which  makes  such  moments  beau- 
tiful to  us,  may  seem  only  trivial  when 
told  to  others,  but  they  have  a  bearing 
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upon  one's  life,  and  are  like  fresh  springs 
of  pure  water  in  the  desert,  to  weary 
souls,  worn  with  the  cares  and  toils,  that 
are  the  heritage  of  mortals  in  this  sublu- 
nary existence.  Happy  moments  indeed 
are  those  when  we  bask  in  the  clear  sun- 
shine of  the  affection  of  loving  friends, 
true  and  tender.  O,  how  well  we  re- 
member kind  words  spoken  in  a  dark 
hour,  by  one  near  and  dear  to  us !  How 
we  hug  the  sweet  recollection  to  our 
hearts,  and  call  it  up  again  and  again, 
and  live  such  moment's  "o'er  and  o'er!" 
From  out  the  long  experience  of  the 
past,  we  can  bring  many  special  seasons 
of  happy  moments.  Some  have  been 
occasioned  by  an  unexpected  turn  in  the 
wheel  of  fortune,  when  after  the  blackest, 
darkest  clouds  of  gloom  and  doubt,  there 
followed  such  a  sudden  change  as  to 
create  a  bliss,  which  for  a  few  brief  mo- 
ments almost  intoxicated  us  with  joy. 
Kind  deeds  bestowed  in  gentle,  unaf- 
fected charity,  are  sure  to  bring  us  happy 
moments.  It  is  the  best  reward  of  a 
kind  Providence;  for  what  is  so  soul- 
satisfying  as  to  feel  we  have  done  some 
little  good  to  a  fellow  creature.  Our  bles- 
sed Savior  said,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  these  my  disciples, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  Sentiments 
we  should  implant  in  our  hearts,  and  en- 
graft in  our  lives,  that  they  may  bear  rich 
fruit  in  the  simple,  kindly  acts  of  our 
daily  intercourse  with  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. Happy  moments  are  not  the  result 
of  proud  ambitions  realized,  though  in 
youth  we  are  apt  to  think  so ;  neither  do 
they  wait  upon  an  idle  life,  devoid  of 
purpose.  Time  wasted  in  idleness  or 
frivolity  will  never  bring  happiness  or 
peace,  but  the  reverse.  But  for  happy 
moments  we  need  not  depend  entirely 
upon  the  past,  though  it  e'en  affords  us 
much  true  pleasure  in  retrospection.  The 
present  may  be  replete  with  them  if  we 
will  make  it  so,  for  much  depends  upon 
ourselves,  and  the  future  may  yield  a  rich 
harvest  of  well  spent  time  and  deeds  of 
generous  kindness,  through  our  own  ex- 
ertions, which  will  crown  the  riper  life 


with  a  more  precious  dower  than  hard- 
earned  wealth,  or  treasures  that  will  rust, 
corrupt  or  fade  away. 

To  those  just  starting  out  or  marking  a 
career  for  their  future,  there  is  every  op- 
portunity, with  the  knowledge  which  the 
Gospel  gives  those  who  list  to  its  teach- 
ings and  guide  their  lives  by  its  precepts , 
to  make  life's  moments  not  only  useful  in 
the  truest,  highest  sense,  but  happy  also, 
by  acquiring  the  riches  of  the  kingdom 
of  God;  in  contrast  with  which  all  other 
things  are  as  dross  compared  to  pure 
gold,  and  the  happiness  of  a  few,  brief 
moments  to  the  glories  of  an  endless 
eternity.  Then  commence  to  make  your 
moments  truly  happy,  while  the  heart  is 
pure,  and  the  aspirations  noble.  Thus 
wdl  you  have  power  to  secure  to  your- 
selves happy  moments,  free  from  the 
doubts  and  misgivings  that  follow  wrong 
doing,  and  the  regrets  which  accrue  from 
evil  deeds,  or  time  mis-spent,  and  your 
"peace  will  flow  like  a  river"  all  through 
the  vista  of  the  future,  and  whatever 
clouds  may  darken  for  a  time  the  bright- 
ness of  your  horizon,  will  be  quickly  dis- 
persed, and  the  consciousness  of  having 
yielded  obedience  to  those  exalted  prin- 
ciples which  make  our  footsteps  firm 
even  in  the  roughest  places  through  which 
we  are  called  to  pass,  will  make  compara- 
tively happy  even  your  saddest  moments. 

Life  is  not  all  made  up  of  sweets ;  we 
must  needs  taste  the  bitter,  and  our  joys 
are  heightened  just  in  proportion  to  the 
sorrows  we  have  known.  It  is  needful 
that  we  pass  through  severe  ordeals,  to 
prove  our  integrity  to  God,  and  our  sin- 
cerity as  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus,  our  Example,  who  suffered  all 
things,  that  He  might  enjoy  the  highest 
glory  in  his  Father's  kingdom. 

Amethyst. 


To  live  without  envy  is  a  certain  indi- 
cation of  great  qualities. 

If  we  could  see  others  as  we  see  our- 
selves, there  would  be  more  good  looking 
people  in  the  world. 
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Young  Ladies'  Associations. — The 
question  has  many  times  been  asked, 
What  are  Ladies'  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations  for?  My  answer  would  be, 
they  are  to  make  us  worthy  mothers,wives 
and  daughters  in  Israel,  to  capacitate  us 
to  lead,  guide  and  instruct  the  rising  gen- 
eration (the  first  duty  of  a  mother) ;  to  in- 
crease and  cultivate  our  intelligence,  to 
help  us  to  do  each  daily  duty  better,  to 
prepare  ourselves  that  we  may  be  fit  to 
die,  and  to  instruct  ourselves  in  those 
principles  which,  if  practiced,  will  obtain 
for  us  an  exaltation  in  the  eternal  world. 
Professor  F.  G.  Welsh,  in  his  work  en- 
titled "  Moral,  Intellectual  and  Physical 
Culture,  or  True  Living,"  says:  "Every- 
where, in  the  family,  the  community,  the 
church  and  state,  we  want  the  masculine 
and  feminine  element  co-operating  and 
conjoined."  This  is  correct.  Man  and 
woman  were  placed  on  this  earth  as  com- 
panions. Man  is  not  perfect  without  wo- 
man, neither  is  woman  without  man. 
Neither  can  reach  the  highest  point  of 
eternal  glory  alone.  They  are  alike  en- 
dowed with  life,  reason  and  feeling.  Can 
they  be  companions  if  woman  allows  her 


faculties  to  lie  dormant,  while  man  strives 
to  cultivate  and  improve  all  of  his  ?  No, 
they  cannot.  Ignorance  and  intelligence 
never  go  hand  in  hand.  It  is  woman's 
duty,  as  well  as  her  right,  to  cultivate 
and  improve  every  faculty  God  has  given 
her,  not  for  the  purpose  of  leading  man, 
but  to  make  her  a  worthy  mother,  a  su- 
perior woman,  and  that  which  God  in- 
tended she  should  be,  an  intelligent,  af- 
fectionate and  willing  helpmate.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  man  and  every  woman 
to  sustain  each  other  in  every  way,  and 
in  everything  that  will  tend  to  improve 
them,  morally,  intellectually  or  physi- 
cally. Our  Mutual  Improvement  Asso- 
ciations are  calculated  to  encourage  this 
for  both  sexes,  therefore  they  should  be 
equally  well  sustained  by  all.     L.  W.  E. 


The  Chinese  question  in  San  Francis- 
co.— "Look  here,  ye  Chinee  Haythun, 
I'm  wan  of  the  Committee  of  National 
Safety,  and  bringing  to  me  moind  the 
words  of  George  O'Washington  and 
Dan'l  O'Webster  as  regarrds  Furrin  In- 
flooince,  ye  must  go.  D'ye  understand? 
Ye  must  go!" — Harper's  Weekly. 
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I  meet  with  my  friends, 

I  talk  with  my  friends, 
And  list  to  the  counsel  they  give; 

And  plain  'tis  to  me 

That  they'll  never  agree 
Just  how  I  should  prosper  and  live. 

One  friend  says,  "  Be  manly  and  hold  up  your  head;" 
"  Not  so,"  says  another,  "  be  humble  instead;" 
One  says,  "  By  all  means  you  must  build  self-esteem;' 
Another,  "  Don't  do  it,  too  proud  you  will  seem." 
To  meet  each  half  way,  I  strive  to  do  neither, 
While  each  in  his  doctrine  thinks  me  a  believer. 

A  friend,  whose  hours  fly  in  the  autumn  of  life, 
Who  loves  to  debate,  and  who  glories  in  strife, 
Declares  that  'tis  noble  to  stand  like  a  man, 
And  vanquish  by  word  or  by  deed  when  you  can. 
Another  declares  that  the  lowly  and  meek 
Are  patterns  of  manliness  that  I  should  seek. 
I  please  both  my  friends,  while  between  them  I  move, 
And  leave  the  extremes  as  their  hobbies  to  prove. 
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One  friend  loves  to  give,  and  another  to  take; 
One  talks  of  benevolence  much  for  my  sake ; 
The  other,  acquisitive,  labors  for  gain, 
And  tells  me  to  hoard,  for  to-morrow  'twill  rain. 
I  keep  what  I  wish,  and  I  give  what  I  please, 
Nor  burn  to  bestow,  nor  most  miserly  freeze. 

To  justify  self,  all  my  friends  thus  construe 
The  bent  of  their  minds  as  the  right  thing  to  do; 
The  lazy,  the  active,  the  student,  the  fool, 
Would  each  have  me  live  by  his  self-imposed  rule. 
So  opposite  attributes  govern  the  mind, 
Predominant  traits  rule  all  others  combined. 
The  saint  and  the  sinner,  the  moralist,  too, 
The  atheist,  strong  in  his  narrower  view, 
The  drunkard,  the  glutton,  the  bully,  the  coward, 
Is  each  in  his  way  by  his  passions  o'erpowered; 
While  thinking  that  manliness  perfect  is  shown 
When  answ'ring  the  standard  he  builds  as  his  own. 

Belong  they  to  age,  or  to  earlier  youth, 

Let  not  our  conceptions  be  standards  of  truth  ; 

We  learn  in  our  pride  but  to  unlearn  in  sorrow ; 

The  wise  of  to-day  are  the  fools  of  to-morrow. 

The  thoughts  that  we  hold,  though  they  noble  may  seem, 

Must  soon  pass  away  like  an  afternoon  dream  ; 

And  they  who  aspire  to  be  noble  and  true, 

Aloft  must  be  looking,  with  Heaven  in  view  ; 

Divine  is  the  life  that  we  wish  to  attain, 

Or  else  were  our  morals  and  hopes  all  in  vain  ; 

Divine  then  must  be,  from  divinity's  source, 

The  precepts  and  doctrines  that  mark  out  our  course  ; 

Divine  must  the  pattern  of  manliness  be 

To  which  in  conforming  from  self  we  are  free. 

And  I  have  one  FRIEND,  who,  in  wisdom  and  love, 

Is  noblest  of  all  in  the  Heavens  above, 

Who  counsels  and  doctrines  abundant  doth  give, 

To  tell  me  just  how  I  should  prosper  and  live ; 

And  ever  to  suit  all  contingencies  given, 

Are  bright  admonitions  to  guide  me  to  Heaven. 

%  L.    Townsend, 

_ 
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The  Stake  superintendents  are  re- 
quested to  forward  their  statistical  re- 
ports immediately,  allowing  us  sufficient 
time  to  prepare  a  general  statistical  ex- 
hibit of  the  Associations. 

Junius  F.  Wells, 
Milton  H.  Hardy, 
Rodney  C.  Badger, 
President  and  Counselors  of  the 
Central  Committee. 


NOTICE. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Young 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Associations 
will  be  held  in  the  Salt  Lake  Assembly 
Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  6,  1880, 
at  half-past  seven  o'clock.  A  full  at- 
tendance of  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Associations  is*  desired. 

The  Young  Ladies' Associations  are  res- 
pectfully invited  to  attend  the  meeting. 


